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The Congregational Family 
A View Point Among Ourselves 


For two months past an increasing corps of rep- 
resentatives throughout the country has advertised 
The Congregationalist to all Congregationalists. 
Within as many weeks we have made a direct prop- 
osition to lay officials in every church. In short, 
the entire Congregational Family has been made 
aware of the quality and purposes of this journal. 

Now—just Among Ourselves—all this is very im- 
portant. Who is totake care of the denominational 
interests, i. e., Our Family matters, if we do not; 
you and we? If educational and missionary soci- 
eties suffer from indifference here, they will pass. 
Congregationalists must take up their heritage 
seriously and energetically. To lack esprit de corps 
is to sacrifice family life and prosperity. 

There is fitness in quoting Dr. Washington 
Gladden, one of our “own folks,” in this relation. 
He says that without the religious paper, 


** We do not know what the Lord is doing; 
do not keep the run of the war. Our souls 
have no chance to catch the sacred fire. 
Not realizing that we and our little churches 
are part of God’s great army that is con- 
quering the world, we are liable to grow 
petty, complaining, fussy, critical, quar- 
relsome, childish. Our work as Christians 


is naught. The local church grows down 
hill.’’ 
The need thus created is the reason for publishing 
this paper. 
That is why, just Among Ourselves, it should be 
widely read. 


If you take, you like it. 
alone in this. 
And you have friends? Let us send them the 
paper. 
Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P, Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Doubtless you are not 








A Snecessfal Business Experience 
of Nearly 12 Years 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3.00 mrerzst $10.00 rrmerat 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser. in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bondholders 
and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM 246, POTTER BLDC., NEW YORK 


§ 5,000| Twelve Banks, Bankers 
f] . . 
10,000 and Trust Companies in one 
5 city, (Minneapolis) recently 
10,000 | examined very thoroughly 
15,000 | into an issue of Gold Bonds 
(5,000 yielding 5% interest, and they 
] purchased in amounts as at 
25,000 | the left of this advertisement. 
25,000 Some of the same issue are 
25,000] ioc"sS0s susan 
5 , , , . 
25,000 





If you would like to know 
25,000 more about these bonds write 


40,000 | Trowbridge & Niver Co., 


First National Bank Building, 
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in all leading lines. 


and shares equally in the dividends. 


large purchasers. 


resident in Racine: 
JACKSON I. CASE, Postmaster. 


and Savings Bank. 


Address communications to 





An Unusual Opportunity for 
Safe Investment 


The Racine Knitting Co., of Racine, Wis., is offering for popular subscrip- 
tion 10,000 shares now remaining in its treasury, at par, ten dollars’ per 
share, full paid, non-assessable, and drawing full regular semi-annual divi- 
dends guaranteed to amount to at least 3% (six per cent. per annum). 


This company is engaged in the manufacture of the widely advertised 
RACINE FEET and Racine brand of hosiery and underwear. The product is 
sold by mail order methods direct to the consumer, either from the mill by 
catalogue, or through local salesmen. 

The possibilities of the mail order field are peculiarly fascinating. The 
direct sales method is at present in its infancy, but is rapidly being adopted 
The industries which have passed the experimental stage 
are pioneers in a new field in which competition is limited. 

As a result of vigorous advertising, the Racine Knitting Co. have estab- 
lished a good will, which is one of its most valued assets. 
appreciation of satisfied customers it has learned the value of personal in- 
fluence. The popular subscription plan is to extend this by making each one 
of many stockholders actively interested in the extension of trade. 

The business has outgrown its infancy, the experimental stage ‘s past, the 
company is splendidly equipped and is working on a proven policy. Every 
feature is indorsed by recognized authorities. 


DIVIDENDS ARE GUARANTEED 


The present earning power of the company is such that its officers, who 
are responsible individually, give an unqualified personal guarantee that 
annual dividends of at least six per cent. per annum shall be paid in semi- 
annual installments on the first days of January and July each year. 

In view of past earnings and with increased facilities, it is morally certain 
that dividends will exceed the guaranteed amount. All stock is common stock 
The capital stock of the company has 
been increased to $250,000, and it has been considered desirable to distribute 
10,000 shares among as many holders as possible rather than among a few 


Preference will be given subscriptions in order of their receipt. 


We refer to any bank or commercial agency for a statement of our financial 
responsibility. We also have the indorsement of the following gentlemen 


A. J. Horiick, Horlick Food Company. 
C. R. CARPENTER, Cashier Commercial GEORGE N. FraAtTtT, Cashier First Na 


Send for our thoroughly exhaustive prospectus giving our plans in detail. 


HERBERT S. BLAKE, Treas., Racine Knitting Co., Racine, Wis. 


We want local salesmen to represent our line. 


Through the 


tional Bank. 











THIRTY YEAR 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS 


The Puerto Principe Electric Co. 


At par and accrued interest from Nov. ist. 
This Company, controlled by Connecticut 
people, is the sole electric company in Puerto 
Principe, Cuba, a city of 35,000 people. 

Total bond issue, $150,000. 

Actually issued, $100,000. 

Net. earnings, twice fixed charges. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PUERTO PRINCIPE ELECTRIC CO., 


P. O. Box 1489, New Haven, Conn. 


WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We seli 
thousands of acres and may sell yours. No sale, no charge, 


SIX PER GENT NET. 


Have youidie er ht gig ou six per cent on 
sound, first ae as Government 
or 





bonds ears ex mony Sy references, 
full Sao 





SER oUD CHICAGO. : 
260,000 | co state street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gress, 
PERKINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 





| WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED =D MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especial 


Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas, 


8.K. HUMPHREY, 
€0 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mortg gage Investors 


We offer conservat — 4 Be = opportunity to 
secure high grade jew = estate securities 
of ay a ee mei wren ty noel as ag 
when full iroagen n will be orroepo We furnish ref- 
erences covering fou m years of success. 

FP. BE. McGURRIN & CO., investment Bankers, 

SS W. 2nd South St., . it Lake City, Utah. 


Real Estate “Wa nted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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BABIES thrive on Mellin’s Food because it con- 


tains the elements necessary to make sound, healthy 
bodies. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 7 Day WASHING- 
ton TOURS, $25.—Covering hotel accommodations, 
meals en route, ete., leaving Boston Jan. 24, Feb. 
21, March 7 and 21, April 4 and 18 and May 2. 
Stop over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 








LucKY FoR BosTon.—Boston is unfortunate in 
having but one furniture factory within the limits 
of her city proper, but she is very fortunate in the 
fact that that one factory belongs to the Paine Fur- 
niture Company. For this means low prices and 
the best quality of approved construction. Just 
now the Paine factory is very busy on orders for 
office fittings and furniture in conneetion with their 
annual display of such things, now being held in 
their warerooms. Some of this office cabinetwork 
is of a very high order of excel-ance. 





WINTER TRIPS TO MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
—Raymond & Whitcomb were the pioneers in tak- 
ing sightseers to Mexico and California, and their 
tours in special trains of vestibuled Pullman cars 
furnish today the best means of visiting those re- 
gions. This company will send out one of its 
special parties of tourists, Thursday, Feb. 27. In 
this connection there is an opportunity to visit 
Mexico only in a round of thirty-five days, or Mex- 
ico and California in seventy-twe days. They have 
been engaged for a period of seventeen years in 
taking American tourists through Mexico, and for 
a longer time in bringing Eastern people to a better 
acquaintance with the Pacific Coast. Full particu- 
lars of the Feb. 27 and other trips may be obtained 
by writing to Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 296 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, or 25 Union Square, New 
York. A special Mexico circular will be mailed 
free to any address. 


HARD CoLDs.—People whose blood is pure are not 
nearly so likely to take hard colds as are others. Physi- 
ology pees into t e reason. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 

ylood pure, causing healthy activn of the mucous 
membrane and givivg strength and tone to all the or- 
gans and functions his great medicine recovers the 
system after a cold as no other does. 


The Chapel Hymnal 


The following unsolicited testimonial shows 
what people think of it who have used it. 
“The Chapel Hymnal” is a singing-book whose 


hymns are meant to be sung. It was evidently not 
prepared to display the editor’s knowledge of music, 
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but it was compiled with the idea of choosing the 
best and most usable sacred songs—those songs 
which the church loves best to sing. With a rare 
insight into the needs of our prayer meetings and 
smaller congregations, it gives the old familiar 
stately hymns, and the less familiar but melodious 
modern hymns, especially of the English school; 
and to these it adds the best of the popular evangel- 
istic songs, for a few of which there is still a place. 

The Chapel Hymnal is a model book for smaller 
congregations that desire a rich book for the regular 
church service at a moderate price; its hymns are 
adapted to public worship, and responsive readings 
are printed in the back of the book. 

In my judgment, it is the best book for prayer 
meetings which has been put on the market. In my 
Own prayer meeting its adoption has revc!utionized 
the singing. To crown all, its clear type, the taste- 
ful and substantial binding, are given for the price 
charged for greatly inferior books, and put it within 
the power of the humblest church to do away with 
the weak, sentimental and irreverent hymns found 
in the cheaper grade of hymn-books, and for the 
same price, to substitute something of dignity and 


worth. 
FRANK J. GOODWIN, 


Pastor of the Pawtucket Congregational Church, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., Oct. 5, 1901. 


The best book for Prayer Meetings and all social 
services, also used with great success in many 
churches for all purposes. 


Reduced to $30.00 per hundred. 
Send for a sample copy. 


BOSTON Che Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN'S J Bogue oF MIssI0N nse 7 


hopie Bon Child, Toms e Secretary. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HomE row yo SooIstTy 


is iP ie tn wasey FY Massachusetts 
-_ by 1. ofa one Migqsou age 80- 
Gott, Searetary. Rev. Edwin B. Paimer, Treasurer. 
“ees Home Missionary 
aon eT OD life imesabershi $20.00. OCon- 
o : em! 00. 
tributions sol Miss Lissie D. White, Treasurer 
Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary 
winston, O BOARD OF Cospeseesvarmns FOR yonsees 
reasurert Charles E.. Swett, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTY 
—Church and Building. Rev. L. H. United 


D. D. $ es ptt ni 
Charities Bullding Fock; hav. George A. 
Scnanapehional H hy Bey held Benecteey” 


ID, 





om. 
nd gifts to A. G. Stan- 
ont sreeeres 104 Sears faery Apply for aid to 
mer, 609 Congregational 
THE CONGREGATIONAL OmuRou 7 owe of Boston 
and iw yy A ee . Ite object, is the estab- 


lishment and suppers of 
Churches and Sun 7 emg ag m and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Co! Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL A 
quests solicited in this name. 


Pres.; C. E. 
Flint, lint. Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., 
a, S. wouax> Guamsn's } FRIEND SoolEnTy of Bos- 
601 Co! onal House. Annual member- 
snip a0 s ty mem —> $20.00. Mrs. Henry O. 
on Ag Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 
BosTo: 


Nw SRAMAN’S FRIEND SOOCIBTY, My reg rd rate 
Rev. iienender McKenzie, D. D., President Geo. Goul 


Treasurer ; B. 8. Snow, Correspon' aoe eset 
601 Lae nee gy House, Boston. Son 
society devoted to the material, social, merai and reli- 
ous welfare of seamen. uests should be made - 
able to the mn Seaman’s nd be on Con’ 
from churehes and individuals solicited. 


THE Soran by the a BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, ay ged Massachusetts General nage 
ti services to churehes 4 


pulpit sup su) plies in a tts and in other States. 
‘ nig bo ae onal House, Beston. Rev. Charles 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 

Charities Buil , New York. Missions Hy the United 
tates, evangel ¢ and 1 educational at the ne and in 
he West, among the Indians and Chinese. 

15 tional Hi ; Chicago offi: La Salle 

y be’ sent to either ‘eh the above 


treet. nations pee 
ais. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 
Con@RRGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOCIBTY 


are (incinding 
former New West Education Commission). Olarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co’ 





tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
free schools a Utah and New Mexico. 8. y. 
b fei Offices a1, 613 Col onal 


Treasurer. 
‘couse, Boston; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
yo CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. ———— d, Treasurer, to whom donations na ‘subscrip- 
d al estates and 


tions 1 ay ty we ee — 
Saabieg should be addressed. . Joseph B. Cart, 
D. D, and Rev. Wi Ghoate, “p: D., Co 


ington ‘J 
ing Secretaries, to whom all co! rrespondence on ee 
> Be relating to the National i Society should be sent. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
Gounet the management of the Trustees of the National 
sneer —Aids aged and disabled among -# and _ mis- 
jonaries and their families. Chairm: Rev. H. A. 
F timson, D. D., New York; Vice-Chairman, Hon. Arthur 
i. Wellman Boston ; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
ireenwich, bt. Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
jartford, Ct. Form of Bequest: I bequeath to the 
“Trustees of the National Council of the Co’ 
tional Churches of the United States” (a Lg kh. 
rate chartered under the laws of the State of Sunestt. 
cut) [here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose 
of Ministerial Relief, as rovided in the resolutions of 
the National Council of the Congre; es Churches of 
the United States. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 8t., New 
Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Susp ay SCHOOL AND PUB- 


oy eS § oe tional H i. Boston. Wil- 
lard Sco} Da President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 


Serdnint, which is in in charge of the 
osmere” ins Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson b lon libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitous] er at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly Saree A &-- — riations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen tions from churches, 
Sunday genoa ana individuals go directly for mission- 
7 eet, unean, F h. D., is Field etary and 
Fd  Saoeh - w England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Depar in charge of the Business 
Manages, ond | and known in th thé trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ublis! Congrega ational and Christian Wor 

he Pilgrim 4 of a and Sunday schoo! 
a nie books for Sunday Preven =e home reading, 
ds and Requisites for churc and Sun 
books of all oe publishers as 
is entirely se te from 
ep te 














P rs 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east shoul¢ be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, wa from the interior ‘and west- 

ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


DR. STORRS’S GREAT ORATIONS 


The most notable orations and addresses of this 
great orator have just been issued in a handsome 
volume by the Pilgrim Press at $3.00 net. 

They include some of the finest examples of 
American eloquence ever published. They treat 
of a great variety of noble themes and many of 
them were delivered on the most inspiring occasions. 
It makes a notable addition not merely to Congre- 
gational but to American literature. 
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Educational 











Through the_ generosity of the founders of 
the School and of several prominent manu- 
facturers, the Trustees are able to offer each 
year a limited number of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


in Electrical, Stationary, Mechanical, Locomo- 
tive. Marine and Textile Engineering,— Heat- 
ing,Ventilation and Plumbing, and Mechanical 
Drawing. The Scholarships for 1902 are now 
available, and applications will be consider 
in the order received. 

Information and Handbook describing 

courses, methods, etc., on application. 


American School of Correspondence, Boston, 














E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full course in ali ene, with addi- 
tional truction in New Testament Greek. En- 

trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902, 9 a. m. 

For Catalogue or further informati ly to 


on 
Prof, C. A. Beckwith, r, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
The Principal of the Frye School, Boston, 
has room fur one more boy in his family. 
L. F. GRIFFIN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
J. H. PILLSBURY, M.A., Prin. Welem, 
WINDSOR HALL FOR GIRLS mae. 
ANNA M. Goopnow, B.A., Assoc. Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Pria., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Bispensary abd Howptsi, Swonty second Fear opens 
le featruction in actual precios. 
. AOCKSON, A. M., M.D., Ree@’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 


r Girls Also called 
Aat..th. for a school are The Cambridge School 


requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘Choice 
of a School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each msertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








For Sale Cheap. Good oil lantern with about 100 
slides, mostly European travel, with sheet for — 
Price $22. Apply, Rev. S. Rose, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 








Religious Notices 








Religious and ecclesia: notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missio Pilgrim 
Hall. Congregational House, every Friday at 10 a. Mm 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and age | houses in lead seaports at home 
and ai ; provides libraries for outgoin vessels ; 
ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Priend and 


e . 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. ST1TT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








bef you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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COPYRIGHT 1901 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATE 


VORY SOAP is a plain soap—there is nothing 
in it but soap of the purest and best quality. 
Those who bathe with Ivory Soap can fol- 
low its use with glycerine, when needed to 
the skin, or with their favorite perfume or 
cosmetic. But as a rule persons who use Ivory Soap 
constantly do not have to resort to such means for the 
improvement of their appearance or for their comfort. 


IT FLOATS. 





Joseph Parker, D.D. 


His Life and Ministry 
By ALBERT DAWSON 


London Editor of The Congregationalist 


Pp. 176. 75 cents, net 


The author of this attractive little book was 
formerly private secretary to Dr. Parker, but 
is not now connected with him, so that he has 
the double advantage of intimate acquaintance 
and complete independence in preparing his 
sketch. Dr. Parker makes very different im- 
pressions on different people, and there is a 
great deal of criticism and suspicion of him 
which is based upon slight information. But 
we have proverbial testimony that the valets 
of heroes do not worship them, and it must be 
about as hard to win unfailing respect and ad- 
miration from a private secretary. Dr. Parker 
has accomplished this, and the book is the 
product of one who believes in the genuine 
greatness of the subject. The sketch makes 
no pretense of completeness or critical judg- 
ment, but aims to give an intimate glimpse 
of a notable figure. This aim it accomplishes 
in a discriminating and fascinating manner. 
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6,500,000 


Of our Sunday School Song Books have sold. 
BUT OUR NEW BOOK 


CEMS OF SONC 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


is pronounced by all who have examined it to be the best 
we have ever published. 


288 pages, Full Cloth Cover, $25 per 100. 
A RETURNABLE COPY SENT ON APPLICATION, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 





A WISCONSIN IDEA 


and indorsed by a number of Wisconsin’s pastors is a 
book of 95 pages, entitled ** Following the Master,’” 
Short Studies in’ the Christian Life, by Rev. EanEsT E. 
Day. The Outlook speaks well of it. One pastor has 
solved the prayer meeting problem by its use. Copies 
sent pastors for examination. Price 45 cents, postpaid. 


L. J. PICKARTS & CO., Madison, Wis. 
SUFFERER from Psoriasis and Eczema will 
hear of what may interest them by 


writing to Rev. GEO. MOKAY, 902 Greenwood Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Event and Comment 


The purpose for which 
er versus men labor determines the 
quality of their labor, and 
the results determine its wisdom. ‘In 
the army,” says an English minister, 
“rashness is called courage, in the navy 
it is called pluck, in science self-sacrifice, 
and in the mission field fanaticism.” No, 
rashness means waste of life. But when 
the occasion calls for the offering of one’s 
life for service of others, in whatever 
sphere, the doing of it is heroism. The 
nobler the end sought and the wiser the 
means used, the more heroic is the act. 


On another page a cor- 
respondent gives a pic- 
turesque description of the sudden resur- 
rection in Manchester, N. H., of a law 
which had long lain disused on the statute- 
books of the state. It was so entirely 
defunct that a minister taking a pastor- 
ate in the city, with sixty saloons in open 
business, did not know for many months 
that they were prohibited by law. New 
Hampshire is a prohibition state as much 
as Maine, but much less has been said 
about it. The taxes on saloons have 
been called fines, instead of licenses, and 
have been levied by the chief of police, 
instead of the higher officials acting as a 
governing body. The same official has 
also determined the number of saloons to 
be licensed, and this has gone on for so 
many years that it has. become an estab- 
lished system. It is a system which has 
been practically applied in cities of Iowa 
when it was a prohibition state and also 
in Kansas and Maine. Such accepted 
lawlessness is even more demoralizing 
than the saloon business itself, and the 
two combined make a condition against 
which every patriotic citizen should re- 
volt. It is refreshing to read the story of 
one night in Manchester when the sa- 
loons were closed at ten o’clock with the 
announcement that they are not to be re- 
opened. We hope to publish next sum- 
mer an equally cheering account of the 
good results of six months of genuine 
temperance in that city. 


Prohibition at Work 


The ordination of Prof. F. K. 
Sanders to the gospel min- 
istry at Marquand Chapel, 
Yale University, New Haven, Jan 6, was 
made peculiarly interesting because he 
is dean of the Divinity School, and be- 
cause several of those who took part in 
the service are members of the Yale 
corporation. Dr. E. P. Parker of Hart- 
ford pleaded for closer relations between 


Dean Sanders 
Ordained 


the churches and the seminary which 
trains their ministers, and Dr. T. T. Mun- 
ger urged that the seminary should main- 
tain closer relations wfth the university, 
because theology is being regarded as 
more intimately related than ever before 
with life and with humanity, with the 
whole range of studies which educate 
men for public service. Both these ad- 
dresses advocated placing theological stu- 
dents on the same basis as those of other 
departments in the matter of paying tui- 
tion. The idea was made prominent that 
the minister, while set apart for special 
service, is not separated from his fellow- 
men by his sacred calling, but is brought 
into closer intimacy with them as an in- 
terpreter of the message of God for the 
life to which all men are called. Dr. 
Newman Smyth of the Center Church 
offered the ordaining prayer, Rev. N. M. 
Calhoun of Winsted, a member of the 
corporation, gave the right hand of fel- 
lowship, and Dr. George P. Fisher, the 
predecessor of Professor Sanders, gave 
him the charge. 


There is to be a break in 
the series of Northfield 
Conferences next sum- 
mer, owing to the recent decision of the 
managers of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association to hold their conference 
at Silver Bay, Lake George, instead of at 
Northfield, as has been the custom since 
1893. Thisstep arises froma difference in 
the conception of the purpose of the con- 
ference. Mr. William R. Moody, whonow 
has charge of all the summer meetings 
at Northfield, like his father has given 
great prominence to the platform meet- 
ings, holding at least two every day, while 
smaller gatherings were held at other 
hours. On the other hand, the associa- 
tion leaders have come to feel that too 
little time was left for Bible classes and 
other section work, for association train- 
ing and for spiritual conference with in- 
dividuals. Influenced, also, by adesire to 
change the date, they have concluded to 
cut loose from Northfield. Although 
many young women, specially college 
girls, would probably be glad to return 
to the attractions of Northfield another 
year, Mr. Moody has wisely decided not 
to undertake to have any special confer- 
ence of women, and thus avoid the ap- 
pearance of possible competition. As a 
partial substitute there will be a school 
for Bible study throughout July, with a 
daily lecture by Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan on the Crises of the Christ. The Sil- 
ver Bay Conference will take place June 
27-July 7. 


One Less North- 
field Conference 


Last April .an organi- 

pre Sete 0 Sunday 7ation was effected of 
Movement 

lesson writers and pub- 
lishers of Sunday school literature, and 
its first meeting was held in New York 
in. response to an invitation from the 
International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee, meeting there at the same time. 
One result of that meeting was the prep- 
aration of a course of Bible lessons for 
beginners recently issued, which is meet- 
ing with general approval. The execu- 
tive committee of this organization met 
in Philadelphia, Jan. 7 and 8, representa- 
tives of six denominations being present. 
Action was taken looking to the practical 
co-operation of publishing houses of all 
religious bodies in such particulars relat- 
ing to their lesson helps wherein they can 
all profitably unite. It is proposed, for 
instance, to secure the most competent 
service in producing maps of Bible lands 
and in furnishing accurate knowledge of 
archzology bearing on the interpretation 
of the Bible. The lesson editors, it will 
be remembered, unanimously expressed 
their approval of the preparation of an 
advanced course of lessons. In this move- 
ment there is a prophecy of important 
changes of methods of Bible study, of be- 
friending the smaller denominations in 
enabling them to have the best appliances 
for such study at an expense within their 
means, and of fraternal co-operation of 
Christians of different names in the train- 
ing of the young and the study of the 
Word of God which is essential to spirit- 
ual growth and the advancement of the 
church. 


aici sa The Home Mission- 

e Anniversaries 0 e ary for January, 
National Societies which abounds in 
practical illustrations of its workers and 
their fields of labor, announces that its 
meeting this year will be held in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., probably either the last 
week in May or the first in June. The 
Congregational churches of that city have 
united in extending the invitation to the 
society to hold its meeting there. The 
American Missionary Society is arrang- 
ing to hold its fifty.sixth anniversary at 
New London, Ct., in the latter part of 
October. The executive committees of 
these societies do not think that the time 
is ripe for them to follow the advice of 
the National Council and unite in one 
meeting for all the home societies, and 
believe that there are signs of a change 
of opinion among the churches, so far as 
they are interested in the subject, con- 
cerning both the plan of a single annual 
meeting and of one magazine for all the 
societies. Congregational Work, how- 
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ever, the monthly -paper which repre- 
sents them all, will continue to be pub- 
lished by the Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society, being sent out hereafter from 
Boston. 


It pays over and 
over again to send 
aman to India when 
he comes back with such a budget of 
fresh and stirring information and with 
such a deepened sense of the worth of 
missionary work as are now the posses- 
sion of Sec. J. L. Barton of the American 
Board. The churches are showing their 
appreciation of this fact by drafting him 
into almost continuous service. Last 
Sunday he spoke at Leyden Church, 
Brookline, and at the Central Church, 
Jamaica Plain. He has also been heard 
at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, and 
his appointments for the next two or 
three weeks include Eliot Church, Rox- 
bury, the Young Men’s Congregational 
Club, Lexington, Pilgrim and Shepard 
Churches, Cambridge. This will neces- 
sitate his speaking in some cases two or 
three times a day. Dr. Barton has al- 
ways been popular among the churches, 
but his five months in India seem to have 
made him more enthusiastic than ever 
touching the missionary enterprise. He 
will thus do more than he ever has done 
before to feed the fire of missionary zeal 
here at home. If nothing else had been 
accomplished by the deputation, the en- 
tire expense involved in sending it would 
be more than justified, for Dr. Loba, from 
Chicago as his center, will reach many 
Western churches, and we presume that 
Mr. Whittemore, on his return a few 
months later, will be persuaded to respond 
to appointments for speaking. 


The India Deputation in 
the Home Churches 


Evidence is coming 
freely to hand of the 
great service of the 
deputation to our missionaries in India. 
A letter recently received by us from 
Rey. F. 8. Hatch, formerly of Monson, 
Mass., and now Christian Endeavor field 
secretary for India, Burmah and Ceylon, 
whose extensive travels make him con- 
versant with the consensus of missionary 
opinion, speaks in terms of high praise 
of the deputation’s visit, which was the 
object of many earnest prayers and ar- 
dent hopes, and these have been more 
than satisfied. The cordial feeling every- 
where toward the deputation Mr. Hatch 
ascribes to their agreeable personnel and 
to the thoroughness with which they 
have done their exacting work. He goes 
on to say: ‘‘They have cheered and re- 
freshed our faithful missionaries and 
made them newly grateful that Dr. Bar- 
ton is their secretary. They have every- 
where won the confidence and love of 
the Indian churches and people, and thus 
helped forward a real Christian unity. 
As I joined in the good wishes of mission- 
aries and Indian Christians gathered at 
Victoria Dock this morning [Nov. 15] to 
to say farewell to those beloved members 
of the deputation, I thanked God for 
their visit to India and for those gracious 
influences they have left behind them to 
bless this land in the many triumphant 
years that are so soon to come.”’ 


The Deputation’s 
Impression on India 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The material progress of 
the church is shown by 
——t the adequacy and fitness 
of its edifices. No-work is more essen- 
tial to the growth of Congregational 
churches than that of the Church Building 
Society, which, we are glad to announce, 
according to the forty-ninth annual re- 
port of its trustees, has had a prosperous 
year. It has aided ninety-three churches 
to build houses of worship by loans and 
grants amounting to $253,195, and has 
made loans amounting to $22,510 toward 
erecting forty-seven parsonages. It has 
also voted to pay $42,352 to sixty-nine 
churches in the form of grants, and to 
loan $79,300 to thirty-nine churches when 
the buildings they are erecting are fin- 
ished and ready for use with all other 
bills paid. It is thought by some that 
the expenses of administration of some 
of our benevolent societies are greater 
than necessary. But Secretary Cobb 
makes a strong point in favor of this 
society when he sums up its office work 
as securing from every church an annual 
contribution according to the pledge 
made, with the prompt return of loans 
according to stipulation; looking after 


all the fire insurance policies, seeing that . 


none lapse and that insurance is promptly 
collected in cases of fire; making sure 
that churches to which aid is appropri- 
ated pay the last dollar of indebtedness 
and that the titles to the property are 
absolute, together with a large corre- 
spondence covering the whole country 
on various matters. One secretary’s 
time is pretty fully occupied with all 
this business. Four employees in the 
field aid in looking after aided churches, 
in collecting funds and disseminating in- 
formation, while 260 state secretaries and 
local correspondents further the work of 
the society without compensation. Sec- 
retary Hood of the New England district 
reports that whereas in 1899 all the states 
in his field except Vermont gave to this 
society a smaller amount than to any 
other missionary society, this was true 
last year only of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The showing is a good one, 
and the receipts of $251,668 ought to be 
increased this year. 


The English Con- 
gregational Year- 
Book is issued 
promptly at the beginning of the year, 
some five or six months before ours. 
This is made possible in part by the nar- 
rower geographical area from which sta- 
tistics are gathered, and in part by differ- 
ent methods of making up the annual 
reports of the churches. Our English 
brethren persist in reporting the sitting 
accommodations in their church build- 
ings, though it is difficult to see what 
value there is in counting the number of 
seats instead of the number of persons 
occupying them. However, the fact that 
1,743,588 could sit down at one time in 
Congregational churches may be a reason 
for just pride and encouragement. The 
church membership is 437,279, which 
shows an increase of 4,762 as compared 
with last year. The Sunday school mem- 
bership is less by 8,600. This, following 
a falling-off in the last report, shows a 
condition in the Sunday schools similar 
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to our own, and should cause serious re_ 
flection. There are 38,121 ministers, of 
whom 572 are out of service through age 
or for other reasons and 118 are in pro- 
fessorial, secretarial and other work. 
This leaves only 2,431 pastors for 4,873 
churches and mission stations. But Con- 
gregationalists in England make use of 
an order of lay preachers, which are 
mostly lacking in this country. Of these 
there are 5,128, besides 227 evangelists. 
Many of these are practically pastors of 
small churches while supporting them- 
selves in part or wholly by other work. 
Some of these lay preachers do very ef- 
fective service and, under the direction 
of able pastors, are more useful than 
more thoroughly educated ministers 
would be in their places. In the theo- 
logical seminaries 395 students are being 
taught by sixty-two professors. Only 
fourteen new churches were formed last 
year, while to man these and take the 
places of those who have fallen out fifty 
persons were ordained to the ministry. 


George Kennan, in a 
review of Russian af- 
fairs in the Boston 
Transcript, sums up the favorable show- 
ing of the Y. M. C. A. in St. Petersburg 
in the as yet incomplete opening year of 
its work. The founder of the association, 
Mr. Stokes, and the present conductor, 
Mr. Gaylord, are Americans. The name 
of the association is The Committee to 
Aid Young People in Moral and Physical 
Development, but the members naturally 
found this too long and themselves chris- 
tened the association The Lighthouse, a 
name by which it has come to be gen- 
erally known. In St. Petersburg it has 
1,200 members and visitors and a com- 
plete educational outfit, with literary and 
scientific courses of instruction and a 
gymnasium. The association has from 
the first had the co-operation of influ- 
ential Russians, and its popularity has 
already outgrown its facilities for work. 
These, however, are soon to be enlarged. 
If the Russian cities can be occupied by 
associations on lines tested and approved 
by American experience, it will mean a 
great deal for the future of Russia. The 
essential thing, however, is that the asso- 
ciation should develop in harmony with 
the national spirit and begin to train up 
for its leaders Russian young men ofthe 
right spirit, tact and good sense. If this 
can be well begun, the future of the 
movement is secure. 


A Year of Y. M. C. A. 
Work in Russia 


ae stl Two of the great ar- 
st Scpegapy ©" teries which carry hu- 
and Its Lessons == manity from the North 
and East into New York city each day 
and carry it out again at night join at 
Harlem and from there to Forty-second 
Street run through a cut or tunnel]. For 
years sentiment against the conditions 
under which traffic is carried on in 
this restricted, ill-ventilated, inadequately 
lighted tunnel has been growing in New 
York and in the suburbs, whose citizens 
were forced to use the trains running 
through it. In 1891, after a rear-end col- 
lision in which several lives were lost, 
a finding against the officials of the rail- 
road (New York Central) responsible for 
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the conditions was found by the special 
jury called to investigate the disaster. 
Yet no one was prosecuted, and no re- 
form in administration of the service 
followed. But now indignation is at 
white heat. The press of New York from 
the Journal up to the Evening Post is 
pillorying the directors of the railroad in 


” large type headings, mass meetings of 


indignant citizens in the northern and 
eastern suburbs of the city are being 
held, and the state legislature has before 
it measures calculated to force the rail- 
way company to act. And this because 
of a rear-end collision in the tunnel on 
the 8th, in which fifteen vitizens of New 
Rochelle were killed, and thirty-six other 
travelers injured, the scenes of horror 
incident to the tragedy surpassing any 
recorded in any prior accident of the kind 
in the city. Swift and searching investi- 
gation by the State Railroad Commission 
and the new district attorney, Mr. Jerome, 
followed the accident, and he has pledged 
his word to place responsibility where it 
belongs, be it ever so high up in the world 
of metropolitan high finance and railroad- 
ing. The public is in no mood to see 
Engineer Wisker made a scapegoat, and 
will welcome a penetrating investigation 
and stern punishment. Already the rail- 
road company has taken steps to light 
the tunnel better. If public pressure 
continues, and the mood of the hour is not 
ephemeral, one of two things will come 
out of the tragedy. Either electricity 
will be made the traffic power, or arrange- 
ments will be made so that local trains 
will be withdrawn from the tunnel, and 
the tide of suburban traffic transferred at 
Harlem to the present elevated railroads. 
Further operation of so many trains 
steam propelled, under present condi- 
tions, would be criminal. . 


The filing of a complaint by 
os Neue Attorney-General Wallace of 

Minnesota in the Supreme 
Court of the United States against the 
Northern Securities Company brings di- 
rectly before the court.of last resort the 
issue which Governor Van Sant of Minne- 
sota raised as soon as Mr. J. J. Hill, Mr. 
J. P. Morgan and the other railway mag- 
nates announced their plans in Novem- 
ber to merge the control of the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern and the Bur- 
lington systems of railroads in a corpo- 
ration known as the Northern Securities 
Company. In support of an inquiry 
deemed so vital to the people of Minne- 
sota, Governor Van Sant has the support 
of the executive and legal departments 
of all the belt of states save one through 
which the two great northern systems 
trun. It is contended in the first place 
by those who stand back of this com- 
plaint that the action already taken by 
the officials of the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern roads is contrary to the 
laws of Minnesota prohibiting any com- 
bination in the restraint of trade; sec- 
ond, that a corporation organized under 
laws of New Jersey, as the Northern Se- 
curities Company is, cannot use its cor- 
porate powers to violate or overthrow 
the constitutional enactment of a sister 
state (Minnesota); and, third, that a 
monopoly in railroad traffic such as will 
exist in Minnesota and other Northwest- 
ern states, regardless of the question of 


statutory prohibition, is inimical to pub- 
lic welfare. The transfer of stock of the 
two companies, notwithstanding legal 
obstacles put in the way, has already 
been accomplished by the two great cor- 
porations; and Mr. Hill and his subor- 
dinates are proceeding with the great 
task of consolidation, with all its various 
details, just as if no feeling had been 
aroused in the Northwest, and just as if 
this suit had not been brought up to the 
Supreme Court. 


Mr. Hill, however, is not 
evading the issue as one 
to be dealt with rationally; and at a 
great gathering of grain and cattle grow- 
ers, held in Fargo, N. D., last week, he 
set before the representative men who 
heard him the economic reas: ns which 
he thinks justify consolidation of rail- 
way properties and the giving up of the 
principle of competition, and after listen- 
ing to him resolutions were passed ap- 
proving the merger. Whatever view one 
may. hold as to the ultimate result of 
such concentration of power and capital 
as goes along with this typical consoli- 
dation of railway properties, one must 
admit that the action of the governors 
of these states has been natural and 
opportune, and that it will be well for 
all concerned to have as soon as possible 
a ruling from our highest court on the 
issues involved. No one can survey the 
history of the era of unchecked compe- 
tition between railroad systems in this 
country with anything but dismay. Nor 
is the record of state and Federal legis- 
lation affecting or supposed to affect and 
control the transportation business of the 
country much more productive of pride. 
Thus far organized capital has been 
stronger than public: opinion. Tutored 
by bitter experience to know that paral- 
leling of lines and cutting of rates is a 
policy of folly, the great administrators 
of railway properties in the country have 
at last come to a point where they agree 
in the main on a policy of co-operation 
rather than on one of competition, and 
they claim it is a policy which conserves 
public welfare quite as much as corpora- 
tion soundness. Mr. Hill’s ambitions for 
American trade with the Orient and his 
preparations to meet it and foster it 
stamp him as one of the great construct- 
ive personalities of the country today. 
But he knows full well that only by 
fostering home prosperity can he reach 
out in a commanding way for Oriental 
trade ; and he is too long-headed to favor 
policies of administration of his railway 
system which would militate against the 
earning and spending power of the people 
of the territory through which it passes, 


The Issue Faced 


ii ta It is well in denouncing an- 

jo Are the archy to reserve severest con- 
aac demnation for those most de- 
serving of it. In our opinion, the follow- 
ing bit of testimony, taken from evidence 
given before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Chicago last week, points 
directly at a class of men who, as serv- 
ants of the great transportation corpora- 
tions, are the most lawless, anarchistic 
class in the community. The witness 
testifying was the traffic manager of a 
railroad centering in Chicago. He ad- 
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mitted that he made rates to suit cus- 
tomers, and made no pretense of uni- 
formity of terms to shippers. Asked if 
he had records of his rulings, he replied 
that they had been destroyed, and avow- 
edly so because they might be called for. 


“Then you mean to say that those records 
were destroyed to remove the evidence of 
your illegal acts?” 

“Frankly, that might be the reason for de- 
stroying them.” 

“Who takes responsibility for ordering vio- 
lations of the Interstate Commerce Law for 
ordering secret reductions in rates?” 

‘IT am in charge of traffic affairs and do 
what I consider necessary for the best inter- 
ests of the company.” 


With the Interstate Commerce Act as 
it is, the commission is impotent to deal 
with the great corporations that thus 
defy law. The growing suspicion of the 
public that the corporation’s attitude in 
the matter is precisely set forth in such 
a conversation as the above accounts for 
the rumble beginning to be heard at 
Washington by the President and Con- 
gress relative to the imperative need of 
making the powers of the commission 
commensurate with their knowledge. 


The death of Mr. Elbridge 
cine of the § Brooks and Mr. Horace 

E. Scudder the same week 
takes from the ranks of our men of let- 
ters two men who had rendered conspic- 
uous service both as authors, editors and 
advisers to large publishing houses. Mr. 
Brooks, as editor of St. Nicholas, 1884-87, 
and Wide-Awake, 1891-98, and Mr. Scud- 
der, as editor of the Riverside Magazine 


for Young People, 1867-70, each did much 


to establish excellent standards of period- 
ical juvenile literature in this country ; 
and each of them, as well by his books 
written for the young and by his editorial 
advice relative to juvenile literature to 
the publishers whom he served, did a work 
the value of which it is difficult to over- 
estimate in its uplifting effect upon the 
youth of the country. Mr. Brooks was 
especially fertile in the creation of sto- 
ries for youth based on incidents in the 
history of the nation. Mr. Scudder’s 
range of production for children had 
been wider. As an essayist, as the au- 
thor of biographies of Noah Webster, 
Bayard Taylor and James Russell Low- 
ell, and as editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
from 1890-98, Mr. Scudder won a credit- 
able place among the authors of his time, 
good judgment, thorough workmanship 
and candor rather than brilliancy of form 
being his chief characteristics. But we 
suspect that his best service to his fel- 
lows has been his unrecognized (by the 
public) influence as literary adviser for a 
generation to the firms of Hurd & Hough- 
ton and Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Few 
men in a community serve it so incon- 
spicuously and so truly as those who 
stand, as it were, at the fountains of lit- 
erary output and decide whether the wa- 
ters which flow forth shall be wholesome 
orunwholesome. Mr. Scudder came of a 
family singularly lofty in its spiritual 
ideals, and he looked upon his influence 
as editor or adviser on literary questions 
as one that was to be used for lofty ends. 
As a trustee of Williams College, as one 
of the leading laymen of St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Cambridge, he will be 
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missed in academic and religious as well 
as in literary circles. 


silat waite Chancellor von Bulow, 
pone ©’ German minister of for- 
Officially Stated ain affairs, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, premier of the ministry of 
France, and Mr. Chamberlain, colonial 
secretary of Great Britain, have each 
made notable declarations of national 
policy during the past week, the German 
chancellor’s being delivered in the Reichs- 
tag, and the French and English states- 
men’s to gatherings of electors. M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau was exceedingly optimis- 
tic as he faced the future of France, as 
well he might be, surveying the measure 
of stability which the republic has come 
to have by his wise performance of his 
duties, and under the sensible, tactful 
control of President Loubet. National 
finances are not in a healthy state, that 
is, the deficit grows apace as ways of 
adding to governmental activity multiply 
faster than forms and sources of revenue. 
Population also decreases. But in her 
foreign policy France has gained much 
of late, and in domestic tranquillity 
as well; and the cause of republicanism 
never was stronger. Thus boasts M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, and there is every 
reason why he should. Russian friend- 
ship has not cooled, friendlier relations 
with Italy have been established, French 
prestige in the Orient is restored, and the 
republic has asserted itself as over 
against intriguing clericalism. Social- 
ism has become opportunist and is work- 
ing for practical ends, and is getting 
what it wants slowly but surely from a 
coalition ministry. Orleanism and ‘‘the 
Empire” are dead, and French democ- 
racy is facing the new century with 
serene hope. 


From the theoreticaj 
standpoint there are 
more reasons why Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the United 
States should be friends and allies than 
there are reasons why they should not be. 
Officiaily even now they are on the best 
of terms. But since the South African 
and the Philippine wars broke out Ger- 
man journalists, with ulterior motives in 
many cases, motives born of dread of 
British and American trade rivalry, have 
belied and berated the British and Amer- 
ican Governments in such a fashion and 
to such a degree that public sentiment 
within the empire is sadly astray both in 
thought and feeling on most matters that 
have aught to do with British or Amer- 
ican life. The matter-of-fact statement 
of Mr. Chamberlain, several weeks ago, 
respecting the German soldiery’s course 
in France in the Franco-Prussian war 
has been made the pretext for ventings of 
anger and jealousy by the German press 
and by mass meetings of students and 
citizens which, had they had no dangerous 
elements, would have simply caused a 
smile, so excessive was the wrath at £0 
unimportant a statement. But now the 
chancellor of the German empire has 
thought it best to touch on the matter in 
the Reichstag, and his words have been 
followed by others, less formal and more 
irate’and irritating, coming from mem- 
bers of the Reichstag. Mr. Chamberlain 
has replied with words which show how 


The Anglo-German 
Friction 
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little he is disposed to apologize for any- 
thing he has said, and how useless it is 
for the statesmen and people on the Con- 
tinent to think that Great Britain is to 
be diverted from her present policy in 
South Africa by any criticism of her pol- 
icy or her administrators. The net re- 
sult of the war of words is that Mr. 
Chamberlain is more strongly entrenched 
than ever in his place, and that the peo- 
ples of the two nations are glowering at 
each other. Members of the same fam- 
ily, they at present justify the saying 
that no feuds are so bitter as those of 
kin. 


Pee eae Ar .To Great Britain the 

erations incident simply means, 
ac renseite as Mr. Chamberlain 
said in his reply to Chancellor von Bulow, 
that she will draw nearer to her colonies 
and the United States; and he might 
have added that possibly British influ- 
ence, always strong with Italy, might 
favor a breaking of the Triple Alliance 
and Italian alignment with France and 
Russia. Great Britain’s present isolation 
is nothing new. It may be a policy no 
longer safe, but it is a policy so long fol- 
lowed that the isolation does not produce 
dread. Germany, on the other hand, still 
has Russia and France on her flanks, and 
while there are superficial indications of 
better feeling between Germans and 
Frenchmen, it may be doubted whether 
either Power can count on the other’s 
altruistic purposes. Internal conditions 
in Germany also should give her states- 
men pause before they give up altogether 
the idea of working together with Great 
Britain. Teuton and Slav are at swords’ 
points both in Germany and in Austria. 
The consuming classes of the state are 
chafing under the power the producing 
class of agriculturists has at court. So- 
cial democracy grows in political power. 
The colonies are a drain on the treasury, 
not a source ofincome. A stringency of 
purse affects thousands of inhabitants 
now that the reaction has come from a 
period of flotation of too numerous and 
over capitalized industrial corporations. 
Prudence would seem to point to a 
policy of state least calculated to arouse 
antagonism abroad. Italy is prospering 
as she has notin manya day. Her new 
king is his own brain and will, and 
declines to be governed entirely by the 
policy of Crispi and Bismarck. Russia 
for the time may be neutral and permit 
German policy in southeastern Europe 
to develop without opposition, but that 
she will consent that Germany’s entire 
ambition in that quarter be satisfied, who 
can believe? So much by way of fore- 
cast unfavorable to German policy of 
state as now revealed. On the contrary, 
there is nothing but admiration for her 
growth in wealth and population, her 
mastery of seamanship, her industrial 
and trade expansion, and her disposition 
so to discipline her citizens intellectually 
that they will conquer the trade of the 
world, just as they conquered France in 
1870, by previous study and by steady 
drill. 


The return of the em- 
Chinese Happenings | oss dowager and the 
emperor, with their attendants, to Pe- 
king after more than a year of exile was 
a spectacle unexampled in the history of 
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the court and in the lives of those for- 
eigners who saw it. And many such did 
see it who two years ago never would 
have believed that they would come so 
near to royalty one day. Exclusive, and 
yet less so than formerly, the empress 
dowager takes up the reins of state, the 
emperor as of yore being a titular head, 
but not a ruler. Edicts calling for the 
death of bitter foes of the foreigner go 
forth, and there are not a few signs of 
realization by the crafty old queen that a 
new era has dawned. But there are also 
many reactionary acts. Massacres of Bel- 
gian priests in the northern provinces are 
reported. Russiais finding it more difficult 
to carry on negotiations respecting Man- 
churia, now that Li Hung Chang is dead. 
Prince Ching is less complaisant, more 
assertive of Chinese rights, and he has 
the quiet backing of Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan. There are not 
a few indications of coming willingness 
by China to be led by Japan in matters 
educational and military. She could do 
no wiser thing, looking at the matter 
from the Chinese standpoint. Reports 
from Newchang telling of a clash be- 
tween Russian and American sailors win- 
tering there need cause no alarm. Com- 
mander Barry, United States Navy, re- 
ports, ‘“‘ Nothing serious; crew orderly.” 





Preaching from the Preacher’s 
Point of View 


There are three ways of finding out the 
present drift of pulpit discourse in this 
country. One is to attend church regu- 
larly, and to hear as many different 
preachers as possible ; another is to read 
the published reports of sermons, which 
are sometimes quite misleading and some- 
times comprehensive and accurate, as in 
the case of the Brooklyn Eagle, which 
publishes every Monday verbatim reports 
of the sermons of the previous day in 
that city. A third way is to interrogate 
ministers themselves regarding their aim 
in preaching and the nature of the ma- 
terial which they present from Sunday to 
Sunday. By way of variety, we have em- 
ployed this method and present on page 
89 the results of inquiries sent to a num- 
ber of ministers in all sections of the 
country. These ministers were selected 
at random with no other purpose in view 
than to make a representative showing. 

The one central impression made by 
their replies is that the American pulpit 
today, in its conception of the kind of 
truth which ought to be preached, is as 
orthodox jas it ever was. Those who 
have been complaining because ministers 
were preaching everything else except 
the simple gospel will find in this broad- 
side little to justify their criticism. 
Almost every respondent emphasizes as 
the purposed staple of his preaching 
God; Christ, sin, salvation, and the other 
central doctrines of the system of grace. 
Indeed, the straight, old-fashioned gospel, . 
with very little deviation from it in 
thought or phraseology, rings throughout 
the entire list of topics. Evidently these 
ministers have no other conception of 
the function of preaching than that it 
should adhere to the central facts of 
Christian revelation. 

We doubt not, however, that if we had 
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asked these ministers for their specific 
subjects from Sunday to Sunday there 
would have been a far greater variety in 
their replies. When a man undertakes 
forty or fifty times in the year to meet a 
given congregation with a given portion 
of truth, he is forced to move from the 
region of the abstract and comprehensive 
into the sphere of the concrete and prac- 
tical. We presume that in the course of 
the year’s preaching all these men take 
up such specific subjects as the public 
confession of Christ, the Christian vir- 
tues, Christian usefulness, the teaching 
of Jeaus as related to great moral and in- 
dustrial problems. We have but to read 
the daily papers on a Monday morning to 
see how far afield many -ainisters travel 
in their effort to present old truths in a 
modern and attractive dress. Moreover, 
the lists of sermon topics which we print 
from time to time show a wide range and 
an earnest effort to popularize the old 
gospel. 

Almost no preacher today dwells ex- 
clusively upon sin, salvation and the re- 
lation of Christ tothesinner. Important 
as these themes are, other aspects of the 
mission of Christ in the world and of the 
purpose of Christianity are being brought 
tothefront. We regard this as extremely 
desirable. Preaching is something more 
than the reiteration of traditional truths 
in conventional ecclesiastical language. 
A sermon is the embodiment of a man’s 
deepest and most real thought, phrased 
in words which everybody can under- 
stand and addressed to the real needs of 
real people. Jesus Christ was a popular 
preacher. He employed parables and 
talked about the lilies and the clouds, the 
barrel of meal and the play of little chil- 

-dren; and weighed carefully all his words 
with a view to making the truth which 
filled and flooded his own soul plain, win- 
some and powerful in the eyes of others. 





Common Song 


Professor Pratt, in his book on Musical 
Ministries in the Church, has much that 
is interesting to tell us of the history of 
hymns and hymn-singing. ‘“‘The true 
center of Protestant music must always 
be the music of the congregation,” he 
says. The worshipers are participants 
and not spectators, and their chief oppor- 
tunity is in the common song of praise. 

Luther recognized the power of popular 
song and utilized it, until his enemies 
said that he made more converts by his 
hymns than by all his preaching. So, we 
may add, the Psalms in the French of 
Clement Marot were the rallying cry of 
the Huguenots, and the Wesleyan revival 
in England was accompanied by an out- 
burst of sacred song. And, to take more 
recent illustrations from American reli- 
gious experiences, when Nettleton stirred 
New England with his preaching he was 
also stirred to the compilation of the 
Village Hymns, and Moody’s work was 
everywhere accompanied and assisted by 
the songs which are associated with his 
name, 

The most inspiring and joyful element 
of public worship is the singing of the 
congregation—when the congregation for- 
gets itself and sings. It is a joy which 
nothing can replace. Any one who re- 
members, for example, how the great 
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congregation of Plymouth Church used 
to sing in Beecher’s day must be stirred 
at the recollection. No splendor of or- 
gan music, no skill of solo or quartet, no 
elaboration of beautiful sounds rendered 
by chosen voices for the dumb and listen- 
ing multitude can compare with the glo- 
rious volume of heartfelt praise from the 
hearts and lips of a great congregation. 
Ideally it is.an essential part of worship 
here on earth, as it is the crowning fea- 
ture in John’s vision of the worship of 
the heavenly city. 

Yet practically it seems more and more 
left out of account in the worship of 
many of our churches. Here are four 
hired outsiders, set high up on a wall un- 
der the organ loft, singing for the congre- 
gation. Here there are anthems, sen- 
tences, responses—all by the choir—and 
when it is convenient to shorten the wor- 
ship one of the two hymns is left out alto- 
gether, without notice and without ex- 
planation, as if it existed on sufferance 
and only was allowed to hold its place 
when it did not shorten the sermon or in- 
commode the choir. Here the hymns are 
chosen without appropriateness and sung 
to music which is far beyond the powers 
of ordinary men. 

There is something so suggestive in 
this historical connection between times 
of religious enthusiasm and the unity of 
the congregation in song that we are 
tempted to ask whether a revival of con- 
gregational singing might not be a long 
step toward that quickened Christian en- 
thusiasm which we all desire. How shall 
we make our people feel their union in 
the work with God? For the moment 
they would feel it if they sang together 
with one heart and voice. 

We are not a musically endowed peo- 
ple. Perhaps the higher flights of mu- 
sical expression are beyond us. But we 
have a glorious heritage of sacred song, 
and there are tunes enough which all 
could sing. Too many have despised this 
power of common song. Too many have 
given up in despair the hope of realizing 
it. But ought we not to keep it ever in 
mind as the inheritance of the church, 
the opportunity of communion, the ac- 
companiment of awakened feeling and 
self-devotion? And the reward will be 
that where faith is manifest in joyful 
and united song there men will come to 
gain the impulse and desire the gift. 
Enthusiasm voicing itself in song, song 
awakening enthusiasm—we should have 
gone far toward the ideal of inspiriting 
and influential worship if we could attain 
to these. 





To Every Man His Work 


The peril of that movement which is 
making Christianity social, democratic, 
cosmopolitan lies in a possible neglect, 
and especially self-neglect, of the individ- 
ual. The work is Christ’s—a thought 
which involves this broadening of ambi- 
tion and deepening of ,social love. But 
social Christianity depends forits success 
upon a deepening sense of personal re- 
sponsibility as much as a widening aim. 
Now, as of old, the living Christ works 
by the minds and hands of living men 
and, like the householder in the parable, 
apportions to every man his work. 

So, too, the modern thought of the im- 
manence of God, however it may be de- 
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fined, does not lessen, but rather increases, 
the obligation of the individual. We are 
partners of the indwelling Spirit, but we 
are free to hinder as well as help. God’s 
presence is the secret of our strength. 
He has not made us pawns upon the 
chessboard of his playing, but free part- 
ners in the purpose of his life. The rela- 
tionship between our souls and him is no 
chance relation, the adaptation of our be. 
ing to his work is no random thing. He 
has made us for himself, but in so doing 
he has also made us for ourselves. Effi- 
ciency of service goes along with perfec- 
tion of life. When we have found our 
special work we have found our happi- 
ness and strength. 

For some of us the individual work we 
ought to do for God is obvious, but most 
of us have to feel our way. Weare led 
gradually to assurance that we are taking 
our true part in life. This leading may 
not bring us all at once where we would 
like to be, but it must be remembered 
that our submission to training is a part 
of God’s purpose for our life. To be con- 
tinually on the watch for opportunity, to 
have a willing mind, to be cheerful and 
sympathetic always, making brotherhood 
more than a name, to take life seriously, 
yet joyfully, as an appointed stage of 
work with God, to give the right of way 
to action and repress inertia—this is the 
attitude of will which stands prepared to 
follow where God leads and surely gets 
his work to do. 

It must be remembered that God does 
not advertise success. We must seek 
our work, but the knowledge that we 
have found it will not come with any 
voice from heaven. It will come in faith 
made strong, in love for God increased by 
practice of love to men. It ‘will bring 
peace rather than recognition of the 
fact that we have attained peace, and 
strength rather than self-conceit. Our 
own work may not seem to grow out of 
special opportunity appealing to some 
special gift, though that will really be its 
history. Its self-recognition—so far as 
we attain to it—will mean a happy sense 
of partnership with Christ in his great 
work for men. 





In Brief 


The centennial of the birth of Horace Bush- 
nell is to be celebrated in Hartford, June 17, 
in connection with the annual meeting of the 
State Association. 





It is a time of increase of wealth. It also 
is a time of destruction of property. The 
fire loss of the United States and Canada 
during 1901 approximated $164,000,000. This 
sum is much too large an item on the debit 
side of the ledger. It implies much care- 
lessness, and not a little wickedness. 





The bill introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Lodge of Massachusetts prohibiting the 
sale of firearms, opium and intoxicating © 
liquors by Americans in certain of the islands 
of the Pacific has passed the Senate without 
opposition and now goes to the House. May 
it meet there a similar hearty welcome and 
swift indorsement |! 





It is reported that a Cleveland, O., firm pro- 
poses to build a trolley car line from Cairo, 
Egypt, to Mecca, via Mount Sinai, for the ac- 
commodation of Mohammedan pilgrims. The 
report says that “already trolley cars are 
running from Jerusalem to Galilee.” This 
last quoted sentence is as true as would be 
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the statement that a regular line of balloons 
connects the old Jerusalem with the New 
Jerusalem. 





The Standard, the excellent Baptist jour- 
nal of Chicago, has invited District Secretary 
Hitchcock of the A. B. C. F. M. and Rev. 
James Tompkins to set forth for Baptist read- 
ers the work of the American Board and the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
This feature, we suppose, is projected for pur- 
poses of comparative missionary administra- 
tion. Baptist and Congregational problems 
just now are so similar that articles like these 
are unusually helpful. 

It is said that 1,000,000 postal cards have 
been sent out from Beyrout with an appeal in 
the Syriac language for universal prayer in 
behalf of Miss Stone and Madame Tsilka. 
Each card has a picture of the two women 
weeping, guarded by brigands. Apparently 
there is quite as great interest in the Orient 
as in this country concerning the fate of these 
Christian sufferers. The honor of the Amer- 
ican Government and the safety of her citi- 
zens abroad require that these brigands and 
those responsible for their acts should be 
punished. 





Boston Theological Seminary and Drew 
Theological Seminary have the largest num- 
ber of students in their history. They repre- 
sent Eastern Methodism, and wax fat. Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary grows lean, and its 
officials put forth the plea that national ex- 
pansion and the temptations put before young 
men to enter the Federal service or larger 
commercial openings have proved too strong. 
It is an explanation that does not explain, 
unless we are to think that Presbyterian 
youth have less power of resisting temptation 
than Methodist young men. 





Mr. F. A. Munsey of magazine fame re- 
cently purchased a New York daily, which 
for years had borne on its first page in 
large type the statement that it had the 
largest circulation of any daily paper in the 
United States. He at once ordered the head- 
ing struck out, and, when asked why he 
did it, said that the statement was a lie. 
For the same reason he ordered out the state- 
ment on the editorial page certifying to the 
daily circulation. This is very creditable 
to Mr. Munsey, but it is hard on the former 
owners, who, however, were not alone in 
the practice. 





Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler celebrated his eight- 
ieth birthday Jan. 10, welcomed his friends 
to his home, and on Sunday preached in his 
old churchin Brooklyn. A wonderful record 
of influence for good lies back in the eighty 
years that are gone. He still preaches and 
writes, and keeps cheerful and hopeful. Rev. 
Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, who also passed his 
eightieth birthday a few days ago, preached 
vigorously on the last Sunday of the year in 
the Grafton Square Congregational Church, 
London, of which he was pastor for thirty- 
five years. These honored leaders show that 
“by reason of strength they are fourscore 
years.” 





The President of the United States had at 
uncheon with him last week the chief of 
the brotherhood of locomotive firemen, the 
head of the order of railway conductors, the 
grand master of the brotherhood of railway 
trainmen, the president of the order of rail- 
way telegraphers and a representative of 
Chief Arthur of the order of locomotive en- 
gineers. Take notice, Edward VII. and Wil- 
liam II.! Political power in the United States 
is coming close to the best representatives of 
organized labor, and in so far as American 
commercial supremacy rests on absence of 
friction between government and the wage- 
earner, that welcome social phenomenon is 
likely to become more stable than otherwise. 


The first of the month number of The Con- 
gregationalist, Jan. 4, contained a story, The 
Love of Hercules, by Virginia Frazer Boyle. 
The story was also published in the Church- 
man and the Interior the same week. Its 
author is a well-known writer for the Cen- 
tury, Harper’s, and other magazines of the 
first class. The story gave a vivid picture of 
Negro life in the South, accurate, realistic, 
drawn by a skillful hand. Some of our read- 
ers have complained that it gave them no 
spiritual uplift. Probably contact with the 
characters represented in it would not have 
done this for them, unless they had been 
kindled into sympathy with a peculiar and 
interesting class of people in American life. 
Perhaps it was written with this purpose 
in view, if the story had a moral purpose, as 
some of our readers seem to think a story 
must have, to possess literary value. 


President Eliot, replying to statements that 
liquor is used at the Harvard Union, which is 
a club of under-graduates, says that “the 
trustees do not approve of the useof intoxicat- 
ing liquors by student organizations.” Their 
vote to permit the use of light liquors in cer- 
tain separate rooms rented to outside organ- 
izations does not mean that any liquors are 
furnished by the union, and it was given “in 
the belief that moral influence against drunk- 
enness would be of. greater value than rigid 
regulations.” These trustees are not con- 
trolled by governing boards of the university. 
These boards, we believe, are in hearty sym- 
pathy with the public epinion which has 
made Cambridge for many years a no-license 
community. The sentiment against the use 
of intoxicating liquors in educational institu- 
tions was never stronger or more general in 
this country than now, and few who have 
their interests at heart would be willing to 
see it weakened. 


Turning from the horrors incident to the 
railway collision in New York city last week, 
one rejoices in its many revelations of the 
goodness of humanity and the heroism that 
is innate in men waiting for a chance to re- 
veal itself. Especially notable was the cour- 
age and self-abnegation of Thomas T. Murphy 
of New Rochelle, who was found with broken 
ankles and his limbs pinned fast by timbers. 
When told that to attempt to release him 
from his pinions might iniperil the lives of 
others, he replied, “All right; you know 
best”; and he remained a captive in the tan- 
gled mass of timber and stee! until nearly the 
last, enduring pain cheerfully and braving 
risks of many kinds, because if he alone were 
thought of by the rescuers his fellows might 
suffer. Never did the wisdom of a fire de- 
partment’s having chaplains get better sup- 
port from facts than was furnished by the 
conduct of Father Smith and Chaplain Wooley 
in rushing with the firemen and police into 
the tunnel, and aiding physically and spirit- 
ually in the succor of the injured and dying. 


A link with earlier days has been broken 
by the death, in his eightieth year, of Mr. 
Robert Russell Green, the senior verger of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, who was first_on duty 
at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington in 
1852. He served under six Bishops of Lon- 
don and four deans, and as ostiarius of the 
Lower House of Convocation took part in the 
enthronement of four Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. That he was no respecter of persons 
is evident from a story which connects him 
with the present kaiser. The emperor and 
the empress had been worshiping one Sunday 
morning at St. Paul’s, and were going out 
before the celebration. ‘I should like,” said 
the emperor, “to see the tombs of Wellington 
and Nelson before I go.” ‘“‘ You can’t, sir,” 
replied the verger; ‘‘ service is going on in 
the choir.” It should be noted that these 
tombs are not in the choir, so that nobody 
would have been disturbed by the emperor’s 
visit; but to the verger the rules of the ca- 
thedral were as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. 
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The Editor’s Sanctum 


84. A lady requests a letter of dismission 
from the Congregational church to 
which she belonged, having become a 
Christian Scientist. What shall be 
done with it ? 

We have answered this question many 
times. It is usual to give a certificate 
stating that the applicant was in good 
and regular standing up to the time of 
the application, or of her withdrawal 
from active fellowship with the church, 
and that at her own request she is dis- 
missed to unite with an organization with 
which the church is not in fellowship. 

35. Is authority in religious matters chiefly 
objective or subjective ? 

It is both. The Ten Commandments 
did not originate with us, but they have 
no weight with us unless we recognize 
and acknowledge them. With Roman 
Catholics, and with others who have ac- 
cepted the assurance that God has spe- 
cial and peculiar relations with priests 
and clergy, authority may be wholly ob- 


‘jective. But with Protestants their rea- 


son and judgment must approve in order 

that their will may consent. The mes- 

sages of the Bible come to them as the 

Word of God only as approved by their 

moral sense. 

86. What is inspiration, and how many 
kinds are there ? 

I understand that the question refers 
to the Bible. The rabbinical idea of in- 
spiration was that the Holy Scriptures 
are verbally inerrant, that is, that every 
word in the Bible is to be regarded as 
spoken by God. A more modern view is 
that God so perfectly controlled the minds 
of the writers of the Bible that they have 
expressed the exact truth on all the sub- 


jects of which they have written, with- 


out admixture of error. The idea that 
gains increasing assurance is that the 
Spirit of God worked through and with 
the natural faculties of those who wrote 
the Bible to teach moral and religious 
truth. With this view the spiritual truths 
of the Bible have divine authority, which 
appears more clearly according as these 
truths are intelligently apprehended by 
the reader. 

Many regard the supernatural influ- 
ence exerted on the minds of the writers 
of the Bible as a peculiar kind of inspira- 
tion. Others, who study the Bible with 
no less reverence, recognize different de- 
grees, but only one kind, of inspiration 
in the influence of the divine mind on 
human minds. They hold that the reader 
as well as the writer, the hearer as well 
as the speaker, must be inspired in order 
that the truth communicated may have 
power. The living God imparts new 
truth to living men according as in the 
progress of the kingdom of God they 
come into new relations and have new 
needs. : 

According to this view not individuals 
only, but communities, areinspired. Pro- 
fessor Nash says: ‘“‘The creedal period 
was inspired. Without it we should not 
have had our Bible. Withoutit we should 
not have had that common Christian con- 
sciousness which is the foundation of the 
idealizing forces of our time. Our own 
critical age is no less inspired, for with- 
out the historical in interpretation the 
Bible would cease to be our book of wit- 
ness to the creation and saving unity of 
the divine life.” A. E. DUNNING. 
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Signs of Progress in China 


How Western Civilization Is Beginning to Affect the Empire 


- 


If an observer were to place himself 
below the falls of Niagara and fix his 
eyes upon the writhing, swirling, foam- 
ing floods, he might be uncertain as to 
the direction of these tumultuous waters, 
but a longer sweep of the eye would set- 
tle any question of doubt and indicate 
the certain line of onward flow. Thus in 
China the startling events of last year 
have transformed the usually stagnant 
political and social waters into angry 
floods, and, with the eyes fixed only upon 
the present agitation, it is not easy to 
decide whether the final movement is to 
be forward or backward; but by a sweep 
of the eye up and down this confused 
stream of events, it is not difficult to 
decide the direction the waters are ulti- 
mately taking, and to recognize the forces 
that are setting them forward in their 
course. Since her war with Japan China 
has been standing face to face with the 
necessity for change, and has opposed to 
that necessity the impossibility of change; 
but the cry “impossible” is the voice of 
old China, with ever waning power to 
resist the onward movement of events, 
set in motion by the living, growing, ag- 
gressive force of modern civilization. 

First in order of importance of the 
forces that are making for progress is 
the wide reaction now setting in from 
the madness of last year, emphasizing to 
all thinking Chinese the necessity for 
readjustment to new conditions. When 
a man by some act of wicked folly has 
brought calamity upon himself and oth_ 
ers, followed by sharp condemnation and 
retribution, he may do his best to deny 
the meaning of events and to prove that 
he was not the cause of what has hap- 
pened, but he is driven by the conditions 
which he has created to give a helping 
hand to bring order out of confusion. 
This is the present condition of the Chi- 
nese government, including a long list of 
high officials. The very distress which 
their folly and wickedness has brought 
upon the country is now driving them to 
take up the roll of reformers and to be- 
gin to build up what only last year they 
set themselves to destroy. To fail to 
recognize this necessity, growing out of 
the events of last year, is to overlook the 
most powerful motive force now operat- 
ing for reform. 

An imperial edict has recently appeared 
in which the Empress Dowager goes 
quite out of her way to emphasize the 
fact that she means reform, and that 
there must be no discount on her words 
by the officials of China. She says that 
reform is the ‘“‘life-pulse” of China. 
History will unquestionably fix upon her 
the charge of being personally committed 
to the scheme of driving out foreigners 
from China, but in the international 
councils—whether wisely or not—she has 
been allowed to continue in place, and is 
now putting herself at the head of the 
movement of reform, and that not for 
the. purpose of defeating reform, but 
rather, if possible, to wipe out some of 
the dark lines of the crimes she has com- 
mitted. In past years once and again 
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she has shown herself favorable to the 
introduction of ideas from the west. 
For some years before the upheaval 
she with the emperor enjoyed a minia- 
ture railroad, steamboat, electric lights, 
clocks, watches, Western furniture and 
ornaments without end. A fine foreign 
map of the world was still hanging on 
the walls of the emperor’s study when 
his palace was captured by foreign troops. 
The imperial mother and son are about 
to have their first ride in a rail car on 
their return from wandering, taking train 
as they do from Cheng Ting Fu to Pe- 
king. 

Three years ago the Western world 
was electrified with a series of reforms 
upon which the young emperor set out. 
Within this short space of time these 
reforms have been arres‘ed, the emperor 
imprisoned, a policy of retrogression in- 
stituted, an attempt made by the Gov- 
ernment to shut up China from the out- 
side world, the attempt defeated with 
foreign power asserting itself in China 
with increased emphasis, and now the 
rejected reforms are again being pro- 
claimed with greater moderation, and 
under conditions that give hope of their 
successful carrying out. 

Among the proposed changes three 
years ago modifications in the require- 
ments for examinations were regarded 
as the most radical and far-reaching in 
their consequences. A recent edict di- 
rects that these modifications be car- 
ried out. The stereotyped ‘eight divis- 
ion essay” is set aside. This essay con- 
sists in the resetting of broken frag- 
ments of fossilized thought in new forms, 
an exhibition of skill in literary manipu- 
lation. Such work tends to produce men- 
tal sterilization, and its suppression and 
the substitution of essays constructed 
along natural lines, magnifying thought 
above words, are a prognostic of new 
intellectual life for the scholars of China. 
These scholars are now to be set to writ- 
ing essays on the government and his- 
tory of China, as also upon that of 
Western nations. This work will in- 
volve study in new lines, with compari- 
son and criticism, thus exposing evils 
and suggesting methods of correction. 

Another edict gives direction as to the 
reconstruction of the school system of 
China and its adaptation to the better 
methods of the western world. The Na- 
tional University at Peking is mentioned 
as now existing, a promise that it will 
soon be again set in order. Similar in- 
stitutions are to be established in every 
province, and preparatory schools are to 
be organized to fit young men for these 
institutions. This is not mere idle talk 
to catch the ears of foreigners. At the 
present moment there are hundreds of 
new educational schemes being developed 
throughout the provinces of China. There 
will be for a time a large amount of con- 
fusion and much misdirected effort, since 
the best men among the Chinese shrink 
from committing themselves to the lead- 
ings of foreigners; but order will in time 
appear, organizing itself out of confusion, 


and progress will be more and more di- 
rected along rational lines. 

Another edict has especially com- 
mended the viceroys, Liu K’un I and 
Chang Chih Tung, of Chiang Nan and 
Hu Pei, also K’ui Pin, governor of Ssu 
Ch’uan, for taking advanced steps in 
sending selected young men to Western 
countries to round out their education 
and fit themselves for governmentai em- 
ployment. Governors of other provinces 
are directed to imitate this example, and 
are to make the appropriation for the 
support of such students a matter of first 
concern, to be met as a part of the neces- 
sary provincial expenses. These young 
men are to be selected from the scholars 
of the province by examination tests, 
thus securing the brightest and most cul- 
tivated men, and when they return to 
China special diplomas are to be given 
them and lines of rapid promotion opened 
up for them. 

The meaning of all this cannot be over- 
estimated. Last year these viceroys, 
thus especially commended by the gov- 
ernment, dared to set themselves in op- 
position to the plans of self-destruction 
upon which the government had set out. 
They are now triumphant and are being 
honored for saving the situation. 

This hopeful view of the outlook for 
China is not taken in ignorance of the 
blindness and corruption, the fear and 
hatred of foreigners that exist in high 
places, and are widely pervasive in China, 
but the great lifecurrents of Western 
civilization are already beginning to take 
effect upon China through many channels, 
and this movement must steadily in- 
crease. China in her effort to prevent 
change has hastened that change by 
several decades. She has made foreign 
power dominant in Peking, the very cita- 
del of immobility, and at the present time 
the court is anxious that representatives 
of foreign governments extend to it a 
courteous recognition on its return, 
though a year ago that same court did its 
best to exterminate such representatives. 

The vast bulk of the Chinese, high and 
low, do not wish to move, but they are 
awaking to the fact that they are fastened 
to a moving world, and must take their 
places in the onward progress of events. 
They must move as a nation or move as 
broken fragments of a nation that has 
fallen to pieces because it had no vitality 
to meetnewconditions. There is vitality 
in the Chinese race, and under better 
conditions that vitality will communicate 
itself to the government, and China will 
not only be great in the number of its 
people, in area, in resources, but also in 
its reorganized and renovated institutions. 

The weakness of China is in its lack 
of moralstamina. Confucian civilization 
has failed to supply a stable under-gird- 
ing of righteousness in the relations of 
life. Christianity in its introduction into 
China is providentially in advance of the 
flood-tide of the impact of Western gen- 
eral civilization. The divine meaning of 
this is that the moral forces begotten 
from the deeper thoughts and purposes of 
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Christianity are to have ruling power in 
the reconstruction of China, when men 
shall talk righteousness and live right- 
eousness, when they shall discuss duty 


and walk in the paths of duty, when 
‘Words shall have reference to acts and 
acts shall have reference to words,” when 
the two shall be in harmony. 





The Minister and His Home 


A Reply to Mr. Sheldon’s ‘‘ There’s No Place Like Home’”’ 


By A MINISTER’s WIFE 


I have just read with profound appre- 
ciation the article in The Congregation- 
alist, Jan. 4, entitled “‘There’s No Place 
Like Home.” Doubtless many wives cf 
other ministers have echoed the senti- 
ments of the heroine who declared the 
family motto should be altered to ‘‘There’s 
No Place Like Home—Any More!” But 
my mind misgives me as the article draws 
to its close. Did the minister solve the 
problem? Can acity minister give ‘two 
and if possible three evenings a week to 
the home life?” With sorrow, after 
years of large experience in ministerial 
circles, I answer, no. It is not possible 
to maintain a home life if one has a city 
church in the average position of need of 
encouragement and assistance from the 
pastor, and if he has to do all the church 
work alone. Doubtless with one or two as- 
sistants things might be bettered, but in 
the ordinary church there is a rooted prej- 
udice against assistants, except for cleri- 
cal work. They are accepted with an ill 
grace as a pastor’s. substitute, and the 
church suffers when they relieve the 
pastor from his normal duties. 

Given a church of eight hundred mem- 
bers, with one or two missions affiliated, 
a home Sunday school of generous pro- 
portions, a weekly prayer meeting, a 
young people’s organization, a woman’s 
missionary meeting, a girl’s band, and 
possibly a men’s club; let there be the 
calls from other pastors for help in or- 
ganizing, in holding special services, in 
celebrating anniversaries ; add the eight 
o’clock funerals which have largely super- 
seded those at all other hours, and the 
constant dinners and receptions given by 
the people, which are of importance as 
genuine pastoral work, and conclude the 
list with those calls which cannot be 
made in the daytime; bar out all civic 
duties and public functions, and how 
can the minister be expected to have 
evenings at home? 

Some of these multitudinous affairs, 
or meetings connected with them, must 
come in the evenings; thirty a month 
are none too many to accommodate them. 
Even the wife, tired at night with her 
share of church work, wearied with the 
care of the children, and lonely as a 
woman must be who ever misses the 
companionship of her husband, must rec- 
ognize that evening work is inevitable. 

*T used to dread that bugbear, the 
‘dead line’ of sixty, but now I long for 
it,”’ exclaimed one depressed wife. ‘O, 
for a tiny country parish, or no parish at 
all, but a tiny farm with chickens as 
one’s visible means of support. Think of 
having time to sit down and read to- 
gether and get acquainted after all the 
years!” “I wish I had nothing to do 
but prepare two sermons a week,” sighed 
a millionaire to this same woman, a day 
or.two later. She gazed at him, struck 
dumb by his words, unable to give him 





such a résumé of her husband's work, ex- 
clusive of sermen-making, as would for- 
ever silence himonthetheme. Sheknew 
that for the eleven long weeks which she 
had been marking daily on her calendar 
he had not had one free day, nor one 
evening at home. 

It is a fact.that congregations consider 
that a minister is a man of leisure. He 
has a comfortable salary, a snug home 
and a prosperous church; therefore he 
must be free from exhausting work, care 
and anxiety, freer than is one out of a 
hundred in his congregation. This is the 
view taken by the average church mem- 
ber, and, questioned, he will admit it 
even to the minister, to the latter’s con- 
fusion of face. 

There is a certain routine to which 
most ministers are bound. At nine 
o’clock in the morning, or often earlier, 
they sit down at their desk to study and 
write, and remain there, with interrup- 
tions from callers and agents, until one. 
After luncheon letters are written on a 
hundred subjects until two, when calling 
begins with its drain on the vitality and 
sympathy and tact; this continues till 
six. Then comes dinner, with a few mo- 
ments’ rest afterwards, and then the 
minister goes to the study to prepare for 
the evening. At tenur eleven comes bed- 
time, but too often sleep is denied the 
active brain which has been on the 
stretch so many hours. 

On Sunday there is an especially early 
breakfast, and the hardest day’s work of 
the seven begins and does not close till 
late at night. If possible, the minister 
means to have a little rest on Monday, 
but too often long before the day arrives 
its hours are filled with necessary en- 
gagements. ‘“‘I am hungry for a little 
music,” said a busy pastor, recently. ‘It 
is five years since I have been to a con- 
cert.”” Yet, although this is no exag- 
gerated picture of a man’s life, when 
summer comes with its long vacation— 
that vacation which saves his life and 
reason—the newspaper will comment, 
with its usual sarcasm, on it as unneces- 
sary, selfish and even lazily indulgent. 

No, there is no rest fora minister, day- 
time or evening. His wife must go on 
being lonely; his children must be trained 
by the sight of his strenuous and selfless 
life—not by his companionship. There 
can be no evenings at home till old age 
brings them. It is no one’s fault; it is 
only the exigencies of the situation. Yet 
how it makes the minister and his wife 
look forward to the many mansions, where 
there will be time to sit down together 
in vigor and happiness. 





The Twentieth Century Temperance Cru- 
sade movement in England, of which Rev. 
F. B. Meyer is president, is meeting with fair 
success so far as attendance and pledge sign- 
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ing goes. Rev. J. Q. A. Henry, D. D., well 
known in this country as former superintend- 
ent of the Anti-saloon League of New York, 
is active in this campaign, his experience and 
eloquence proving effective. 





In and Around Boston 


Professor Griggs’s Lectures 


Nearly two thousand people crowded into 
Tremont Temple last Saturday morning to 
hear the first of Prof. E. H. Griggs’s lectures 
on Moral Leaders, the first lecture of the 
course being a setting forth of the Fanction 
of a Moral Leader, who, as understood by 
Professor Griggs, serves to interpret men to 
themselves, and to affirm higher ideals of 
living, and thus lifts the world to a higher 
plane of life. His function rests on insight 
and demands courage, even martyrdom, where 
necessary. As society grows more complex, 
and as institutionalism increases in power, 
the need of the moral leader increases rather 
than decreases. Inasmuch as during the 
other nine lectures of the course Professor 
Griggs will deal with Occidental moral lead- 
ers, he used some of his time last week to ap- 
praise the service rendered to humanity by 
Buddha, Mohammed, and Jesus the greatest of 
Oriental leaders. His tribute te Jesus showed 
that to the lecturer Jesus is the central 
sun whose light excels that of all the stars. 
But definition of that excellence he does not 
attempt. The audience gathered included 
not only a large number of teachers, for whom 
the Twentieth Century Club’s courses prima- 
rily are arranged, but also very many clergy- 
men and professional and business men and 
women. 


The New Evangelism 


This topic was discussed before a large 
company of ministers and laymen at the Park 
Street meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
on Monday. The teachings of the leaders of 
the gospel of the new humanism were re- 
viewed by Dr. W. T. McElveen. He advised 
his audience to hear Professor Griggs for his 
brilliancy, and because they would profit by 
a knowledge of the defects of his cult, which 
Dr. McElveen proceeded to set forth. His 
hearers much enjoyed the skillful analysis. 

Dr. A. C. Dixon made a strong plea for the 
principle that every Christian should be an 
evangelist. That spirit is the basis of church 
and individual growth and the foundation of 
organized church work. 

At the annual business session Dr. C. L. 
Morgan presented the report of the executive 
committee, referring with great heartiness to 
the hospital service of Chaplain S. K. Mitchell. 
Fourteen open-air meetings were held by the 
alliance, and 25,000 bedside visits were made 
by the chaplain last year. The testimonies 
to the value of this latter work should assure 
its early unanimous support. Dr. A.C. Dixon 
was elected president and Rev. A. K. Me- 
Clennan secretary for 1902. The Congrega- 
tional members of the executive committee 
are Rev. Drs. C. L. Morgan, A. H. Plumb, 
W. H. Allbright and W. T. McElveen. 


Mr. [woody at Berkeley Temple 

Large and interested audiences heard Will 
R. Moody four evenings of last week. His 
personality and quiet messages won many 
friends and deepened the impressions he has 
before made as a lay teacher. On Saturday 
Mr. Moody went to New York toassist Camp- 
bell Morgan in special services in that city. 


Central Church and Its Pastor 

The people of Central Church are earnest 
and practical in their expression of affection 
for Rev. Dr. E. L. Clark, who has resigned 
his pastorate, and of appreciation of his 
faithful service. A unanimous vote was 
passed last week to continue his salary, $500 
per month, to the end of the church year, 
Sept. 1, and to require of him only such sery- 
ice as he may wish to give. 
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Fifty Ministers and Their Pulpit Themes 


As Set Forth by Themselves 


At the opening of the current church year we sent return postals to a number of 
ministers in different parts of the country asking them to favor our readers with a brief 
reply that should set forth the special truths on which they intended to lay emphasis dur- 
ing the months to come. We publish herewith the answers received and comment elsewhere 


editorially on the broadside. 


The central position of Christ as revealing 
God and realizing humanity, the soul’s need 
of forgiveness, strength and assurance, the 
Christian character, life and work defined in 
terms of the living Christ in living men. 

Fundamental doctrines, with practical reli- 
gion always in mind. Evenings shall open 
with Pilgrim’s Progress, stereopticon illustra- 
tions and evangelical topics to follow. 


Personality of God. Accountability to God. 
Communion with God. 

Doctrines of grace. That salvation means 
always salvation from sin, and that faith 
proves its genuineness only by righteous liv- 
ing. Missionary effort. 

God the Father, Jesus Christ the Redeemer, 
the Holy Spirit the Friend. The suicidal na- 
ture of evil, the ministry of sacrifice and the 
absolute certainty of the accomplishment of 
God’s loving purposes. 

Christ the Saviour. His claims as Lord to 
the service of our lives. 

Man’s need of salvation, and Christ the 
only Saviour. 

The wholeness and largeness of life in the 
spiritualization of the Christ ideal. 

The power of a crucified Christ to save men. 
The enormity and guilt of sin, the broader 
and richer life of the Christian. 


The incarnation of God in Christ. Salva- 
tion in its ethical as well as religious aspects, 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 

The love of God in Christ. The inevitable- 
ness of retribution for sins and the call to re- 
pentance. The power of God-consciousness. 
Salvation the realization of Christian charac- 
ter. 

The personal teaching, mediation, love and 
example of Jesus Christ as the vital and in- 
dispensable need of all men. 

The everlasting love of God. ‘The everlast- 
ing need of man. The comprehersive work 
of Christ. 

The deity of Christ, the authority of the 
Bible, presence and sinfulness of sin, richness 
and vital work of Holy Spirit, necessity of re- 
pentance and possibility of living close to 
God. 

The sufficiency of Jesus, the supreme per- 
sonality. 

God’s presence and the sure blessing of the 
seeker. Necessity of possessing a Christian 
experience and the vital help that-comes from 
giving utterance thereto. 


The great truths of the gospel applied to 
life, especially the complete submission of 
the individual to the mastership of Jesus. 


Necessity in present crisis of church life: 
of a new Puritanism; separation, not from 
pleasure, but unto service. Especially ne- 
cessity of churchgoing as modern “ witness” 
(martyrdom). 

God jousness in man; God’s near- 
hess to the world; character and life of 
Christ ; immortality. 

Obligation to the spiritual in us; less ab- 
sorption in material business and pleasure; 
the personal Christ ; loyalty to the church. 

Insufficiency of salvation by character; 
Christ the wisdom and power of God. 

Christ the ideal man and supreme mani- 
festation of God. 


The fundamentals of the gospel, espeeially 





man, lost by sin, saved through the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ by repentance and faith. 


The awful reality of sin; the gracious near- 
ness of the Saviour. 

Truths touching the consciences and the 
will; more law and less sentiment. 


To disciples the absolute lordship of Jesus 
over the personal life and consecration for 
service as the measure of loyalty to him. 


To the unconverted Jesus Christ the one 
great satisfying and sufficient gift of God to 
the sinner—Sacrifice, Redeemer, Sponsor, 
Friend—and the unspeakable peril of reject- 
ing him. 

Sin and its fearful results. Magnify my 
Lord and his great love toward men, and urge 
all men to give God an opportunity to help 
them win life’s real victory. 

New Testament standards of spiritual life, 
God, the soul, repentanee, faith in Christ, the 
Church of God, divine judgment. 

The fact of sin as contrary to the constitu- 
tion of man, and the fact that by the indwell- 
ing of Christ actual transgression can be 
avoided. 

Jesus Christ the Saviour of mankind. 

The need of personal regeneration in every 
man and the duty of the ehurch to evangelize 
the world. 

God’s revelation of himself in Jesus Christ 
and his continuous work as resident Holy 
Spirit. 


The need that society should be regener- 
ated and Christ as the only one able to do the 
work. 

All truth divine, man capable of apprehend- 
ing the truth, the inworking Christ our effi- 
cient authority and reward. 

The living Christ, Saviour, Brother, Lord. 

Moral and spiritual authority of Scriptures, 
Lordship of Jesus, worship as the chief ele- 
ment of church attendance. 

The church expanding to take in all the 
activities of life. 

Life as impoverished apart from Christ, life 
as enriched by Jesus, life more abundant de- 
pendant upon personal acceptance. 


Jesus Christ as the only solution of the eco- 
nomic, social, political, ethical and religious 
problems of today. 

Sin, atonement, repentance, prayer, the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 


Practical religion emphasizing the necessity 
of holy living as proof of union with Christ. 


Sin, the sovereignty of God, the life of serv- 
ice. 

Sin, retribution, faith and work. Showing 
the people that the essential truths of the 
Bible stand in the face of all criticism. 


What Christ does for men and what men 
should do for Christ. 

The necessity of personal purity of life and 
personal righteousness to secure community 
righteousness, which at present is lacking. 


That sin is yet in our world, and that no 
power save the Lamb of God has yet suc- 
ceeded in taking it away from men. 

The joy of being a Christian, the church’s 
need of loyal support, the reconciliation of 
religion with science, the beauty of a life of 
service, the doings of the National Council, 
the crying demand for upright living rather 
than intellectual training. 
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Prohibition a Fact not a Farce 
in New Hampshire 
BY REV. THOMAS CHALMERS 


It is nine o’clock Saturday night, Jan. 4. 
At ten, by order of Robert J. Peaslee, judge 
of the superior court, the saloons of Manches- 
ter will close, to open no more until the su- 
preme court reverses the decision or the pro- 
hibitory law is wiped from the statute. books. 
By half past nine the saloons and streets 
about them are black with men. The clerks 
are rushed from bar to barrel and barrel to 
bar. The old topers crowd and cling about 
the railing. A vivid, sympathetic fancy might 
easily take the moisture in their eyes and the 
quaver in their voices for evidences of the 
swelling emotion that rises in their hearts 
while they take their farewell drinks. But 
many, like the wise virgins of old, are laying 
in provision for the “dry season.” The bottle 
business is heavier than it has been in the his- 
tory of the traffic. All bottles and jugs of ev- 
ery description have been used up long before 
the hour of closing. The wholesale places are 
thronged. An extra force of clerks is on and 
cannot, by their quickest movements, keep 
pace with the orders. A provident brother is 
pointed out to us on the street. He is carry- 
ing three jugs filled with liquor: He had ap- 
parently filled himself before filling the jugs. 
He is the cynosure of all eyes as he wobbles 
slowly homeward. 

On Manchester Street, where the saloons 
are thickest, the crowd reaches far out into 
the’street. A cornetist, from an open window 
in the top story of the Windsor Hotel, plays, 
“How dry I am,” while the crowd catches up 
the words of the song and swells to the size 
of amob. A riot is feared; it is started ; but 
the vigilant police arrest the three ringlead- 
ers, knock down a half-dozen others and the 
crowd of 1,000 men is dispersed. At five min- 
utes to ten the saloons post their clerks at the 
doors to allow no more customers to enter. 
The last drinks are quickly served, the last 
orders filled, the old standbys hustled out, 
the doors are locked and bolted and the old 
clock in the City Hall strikes ten. The 
city of Manchester and the Granite State 
have witnessed, during these few minutes, a 
terror of the majesty of the law the like of 
which has not been seen for many a long 
year. It was a wholesome sight. It fur- 
nished the one exciting topic from the Cana- 
dian boundary on the north to Massachusetts 
on the south. How did it all happen? 

The liquor traffic, except through regularly 
appointed state and town agents, is prohibited 
by a drastic law in the public statutes of New 
Hampshire. Thus New Hampshire is a pro- 
hibitory state. This fact has not been gener- 
ally known outside the state, nor has it been 
very apparent inside. In fact, the writer had 
been a resident of the state many months be- 
fore hearing of any suchlaw. In Manchester, 
the metropolis of the state and the largest 
city in the northern tier of New England 
states, with large milling interests, employing 
more than 20,000 operatives, mostly French 
Canadian, a system of license by regular fines 
had gone into force. It is widely known as 
the “‘ Healey System,” named from Michael J. 
Healey, chief of police in Manchester, who is 
solely responsible for its application. He 
was appointed several years ago, as was be- 
lieved, to enforce the prohibitory law. He 
closed up about 300 saloons and then appar- 
ently concluded that the remaining sixty 
saloons were not too many for a city of 60,000 
inhabitants. These sixty saloons have donea 
thriving business and paid their fines, about 
$1,000 a year apiece, with great cheerfulness. 
But this was not law. In 1896 a movement 
was started by the clergy of Manchester 
against this system, but accomplished nothing 
at the time. The battle, however, has been 
waged with varying degrees of warmth by 
pulpit, press and people from that day to this. 
The leader of the attack has been ex-Gov. 
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D. H. Goodell of Antrim. It has seemed at 
t mes a hopeless warfare, but for the past 
year there has been a swelling tide of opposi- 
tion on the ground that the system defied law, 
countenanced anarchy. Some weeks ago 
ex-Governor Goodell petitioned the superior 
court of Hillsboro County to issue a writ of 
mandamus, compelling the police commis- 
sioners and the chief of police to enforce the 
stern provisions of the liquor law. The peti- 
tion was heard and tried during the past 
week, and was granted, so far as it applied to 
the chief of police, in one of the most memo- 
rable decisions ever rendered in the state. 

“It is found that the defendant, Michael J. 
Healey, has willfully and intentionally re. 
fused and that he now so refuses to enforce 
the provisions of said chapter against the 
offenders named in the petition, and that he 
permits each of them to violate said law. The 
prayer of the petiton is granted, and the writ 
prayed for will issue against him.” 

These are the words, few and quiet, coming 
from an unassuming but determined Chris- 
tian judge that gave warning of the forthcom- 
ing writ which closed the saloons of Manches- 
ter at ten o’clock Saturday night and sent a 
chill through the liquor interests of the state. 

Manchester. 


Elsewhere in the State 


The result of enforcing the prohibitory law 
in Manchester has produced a sensation 
throughout the state and quickened police 
forces to duty. Chief-of-police Eaton of 
Nashua immediately notified the 150 saloon- 
keepers of the city to close their bars, in some 
cases himself pocketing the keys. He prom- 
ises to keep them closed, even if obliged to 
put on an extra force of officers todoit. As 
a result Nashua is “dryer” than ever before. 
The decision has also given a new impulse to 
endeavors in Concurd, leading to the raiding 
of “club-houses,”’ where liquor has been kept. 

In Berlin, long the stronghold of the liquor 
traffic in the north country, and in Epping 
vigorous measures have recently been adopted 
by the proper officers to banish the curse from 
the community. There is unusual activity 
throughout the state. The duty of the proper 
officers to enforce the law has been made so 
plain that the state seems likely to become 
prohibitory in fact as well as in name. 

N. F. ©. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 10 


Mrs. Egbert Abell presided. The Madura 
Mission coming to the fore, Mrs. Capron gave 
interesting information. The experiences of 
her many years in India still fresh in her 
memory, she keeps in constant and sympa- 
thetic touch with the missionaries. Parkiam, 
whose name has become familiar in the list 
of Bible women, was welcomed as a bride by 
Mrs. Capron, and Parkiam’s sister became 
matron in Mrs. Capron’s boarding school. 
Mrs. Vaughan recently writes of Parkiam at 
Manamadura: “She is the oldest Bible woman 
in this station, having been in the work 
twenty-one years. She has zenana work in 
the town principally, on both sides of the 
river. She has about forty-five pupils, and, 
besides, goes with the other Bible women and 
talks to the people. Mrs. Capron also spoke 
of Dr. Harriet Parker’s work in the Madura 
Hospital. 

Another representative of India present 
was Miss Bruce of Satara, who spoke of her 
mother just returning after four and a half 
years in the homeland, leaving five children 
here. Miss Bruce’s first missionary work 
was associated with her parents; then, when 
her mother came away, she and her father 
worked together ; and, finally, when he took 
his furlough, she was the only missionary of 
the American Board in that district of a mil- 
lion and a quarter inhabitants. 
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In and Around New York 


Manhattan Church Dedicated 

With all financial obligations provided for, 
the Manhattan people filled their new audito- 
rium last Sunday morning, when Dr. Stimson 
preached the formal sermon of dedication and 
Messrs. Holmes and Pegram of the building 
committee turned over the keys of the new 
edifice to Mr. Rogers, president of the board 
of trustees. Dr. Stimson preached from 2 
Chron. 5: 13, 14, making these points among 
others: The preaching of the gospel shall be 
our main business; this church is not set in 
this community to be a social affair or a school 
of letters ; it is to make men good by bringing 
them toe Christ; Adaptation is the shaping of 
the gospel to the needs of men. In closing 
Dr. Stimson read an extract from the last 
sermon preached by Dr. Thompson in the 
old Broadway Tabernacle, when it was about 
toremoveto Thirty-fourth Street. Dr. Thomp- 
son hoped that the new Tabernacle, about to 
go into the very center of New York’s popu- 
lation, would always be open to the poor, and 
that there would always be there a prayer 
for the downtrodden and the slave. Dr. Stim- 
son repeated the sentiment for Manhattan 
Church. Two new deaeons were ordained, 
Prof. John B. Clark of Columbia and Prof. S. 
T. Dutton of the Horace Mann School. In 
the afternoon there was a Christian fellow- 
ship platform meeting, and in the evening a 
jubilee service. The social side was empha- 
sized at a meeting on Monday night, when 
the speakers were Drs. Jefferson, McLeod, 
Dewey and Mr. Ramsdell. In all these meet- 
ings Manhattan was congratulated upon its 
sacrifice and achievement, and its pastor was 
praised liberally for his courage and success. 


Churches Affected by the Tunnel Disaster 

St. John’s Methodist Church, New Rochelle, 
was severely shocked by the New York Cen- 
tral tunnel disaster, which killed four of its 
most valued members, one a promising young 
man active in its Sunday school. All four 
funerals were held in the church within 
two days. Four of its heaviest financial sup- 
porters were providentially prevented by the 
smallest of incidents from taking a train they 
had patronized regularly for years. Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard, who were seated together and 
both killed, had just united with the church. 
The engineer of the ill-fated train and his 
wife were members of Mott Avenue Metho- 
dist Church, having recently brought letters 
from the church at White Plains. Last Sun- 
day in all churches in the northern suburbs 
and in many of those in the city reference to 
the accident was made in sermon or prayer. 


Prosperity at Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn 

An even hundred members have been added 
during the year, sixty-two on confession, 
making the present membership 2,294, the 
largest in its history. The total attendance 
at the home and branch Sunday schools is 
2,282. The church spent $47,000, half of it for 
benevolences. One of its strongest organiza- 
tions is the new Men’s League, which raised 
$9,000 to redecorate the church building. Dr. 
Meredith is suffering from an attack of grip 
and has been given a six weeks’ leave of ab- 
sence, which he will spend in the South. 


The Freeing of United Church 

United Church, Brooklyn, watched the old 
year out with addresses, refreshments, a con- 
secration meeting conducted by the Endeav- 
orers and the Lord’s Supper. The distinctive 
feature of the evening was the burning 
of the $34,000 mortgage, of some years’ ex- 
istence, so that the church is now free of 
debt. It was a delightful oecasion. The 
church is in a prosperous condition. The 
membership exceeds 500, and the Sunday 
school numbers 600. This week is being 
given to prayer, following the Evangelical 
Alliance suggestions as to program. Rev. 
L. R. Dyott has been pastor since May. 


The Clerical Union 

Dr. White of the Montclair Bible College 
spoke last week on modern methods of mem- 
orizing the Bible. Using the book of Acts 
for illustration, he showed how by the use of 
pedagogical methods it is easier to memorize 
chapters, or parts of chapters, than by the 
old plan of learning by rote. This week’s 
meeting of the union was addressed by Dr. 
Roberts of Brooklyn on The Future of the 
Congregational Ministry. 


Dr. Purves’s Probable Successor 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has ex- 
tended a call to Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, to 
succeed the late Dr. Purves. Dr. Stevenson 
comes from that south western section of Penn- 
sylvania which, bristling with a Scotch an- 
cestry no less Presbyterian than Scotland 
itself, has given to American Presbyterian-, 
ism many of its strongest men. His father 
was a minister. Courses at Washington and 
Jefferson College and McCormick Seminary 
were supplemented by study in Germany. 
After a six years’ pastorate in Sedalia, Mo., 
he was called to the professorship of ecclesi- 
astical history at McCormick, where he has 
been five years. He has been commissioner 
to several General Assemblies and is a mem- 
ber of the creed revision committee. Dr. Ste- 
venson is about thirty-five years old, is a fine 
scholar, an excellent preacher and a tactful 
pastor. The First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago tried in vain to persuade him to be- 
come its minister. He would be a positive 
addition to the moral forces of New York, 
and is exceptionally well fitted for the impor- 
tant church which desires his services. 


Presbyterians Lose a Valued Giver 

Marcellus Hartley, the financier who died 
suddenly last week, was better known as a 
prominent business man than as a church- 
man, but he had been actively interested in 
Presbyterian work as a member of Dr. Park- 
hurst’schurch. Hesupported Hartley House, 
a settlement under the control of the Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Poor and the Society for the Relief of 
Crippled Children. He was also a constant 
contributor to the Presbyterian Hospital and 
many other local organized charities. 


The Frankness of the New Regime 

The new city administration bids fair to 
make a record in acquainting the public with 
its acts and intentions. Nearly every official, 
from the mayor down, has stated that he 
realizes that he is a servant of the people and 
that they have a right to know about his work. 
Mayor Low spends much time in his public 
office and very little in the private room inac- 
cessible to the people. District’ Attorney Je- 
rome says he shal! make it easy for newspaper 
men to see him, and Colonel Partridge, the 
new police commissioner, announces that 
there will be no secrets in his office and that 
if any one wants to know what is going on 
there he has but to ask questions. The 
mayor announces that meetings of the Board 
of Estimate, which apportions the public 
money to be spent in the several departments, 
are to be held in the room formerly used 
by the Municipal Council. This has seating 
accommodation for several hundred specta- 
tors, and the mayor says the public will 
be welcome to attend the meetings. Tam- 
many did these things differently ! 

©. N. A. 





Principal Forsyth of Hackney College, ad- 
dressing the Bible class of Dr. John Clifford’s 
chapel recently on How to Read the Bible, 
was asked, “Is the Bible inspired in a differ- 
ent sense from other good and noble books?” 
“Yes,” he replied, ‘“‘the difference is a very 
real one, and in the strict sense of the word 
it is only in the Bible that you find the 
divine revelation.” 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


My Little Girl’s Hand 
BY AMOS RB. WELLS 


By every bruise upon this little hand 
I heal with balm and kiss away the grief, 
Better the Father’s love I understand, 
Better my own torn spirit finds relief. 


By all those hours the little hand grew white 
And ah! so sadly frail upon the bed, 
My darkened soul drew forth into the light, 
My wandering feet to heaven’s gates were 
led. 


Yea, by the very times this little hand 
Is snatched in willfulness away from mine, 
Better my own revolts I understand, 
And lay, O God! more trustful hands in 
thine. 





Charity is not a thing 
Generous Justice apart, to be measured by 
money gifts. It is a spirit of helpful- 
ness and consideration in common rela- 
tions. It should follow justice, not pre- 
cede it. The man who saves money to 
give'away by grinding the faces of the 
poor certainly cannot be said to give 
what rightfully belongs to him. The 
woman who weeps and gives impulsively 
and lavishly under the pressure of emo- 
tion, while her seamstress or her washer- 
woman is suffering through delayed pay- 
ment of just and scanty dues, has no 
claim to be called generous. Money 
owed in such a fashion is not ours to give. 
“Often,” says F. W. Robertson in one 
of his lectures, ‘‘the highest charity is 
simply to pay liberally for all things had 
or done for you, because to underpay 
workmen and then be bountiful is not 
charity.” This principle needs enforce- 
ment here and now, because bargain 
hunting without consideration of fair 
wages for those who make the goods is 
one of the besetting sins of many Amer- 
ican women, and borrowing from work- 
ing and trades people by postponement 
of payments due is a resource for others. 
Self-interest may be trusted to guard us 
against over-payments for work done, 
but for some of us at all times, and for 
all at some times, the claims of a gener- 
ous justice need to be urged. 


A wail comes to us 
from the various mis- 
sionary rooms in this building—‘Can’t 
The Congregationalist say something that 
will induce women to sign their names 
properly when writing to strangers?” 
We understand the dilemma perfectly. 
If a letter is signed M. R. Gray there is 
no means of knowing whether it is Mr., 
Mrs. or Miss Gray. When addressed to 
&@ woman’s missionary society it is pre- 
sumably Miss or Mrs., but which? It 
would be pleasant to know if it is to be 
answered with propriety and courtesy. 
It.is natural to assume that the woman 
who signs herself Martha Gray is Miss 
Gray. But that unreasonable person is 
quite likely to resent it and write in to 
the perplexed missionary worker that 
she should be addressed as Mrs. Hiram 


‘Women’s Signatures 


Gray, and that her husband is alive and 


well known in the denomination. We 
experience daily the same perplexity in 
regard to names accompanying manu- 
scripts, etc. How shall we know how to 


address you, good friends, if you do not 
indicate it? Every business communi- 
‘cation should show by its signature how 
the reply should be addressed. An un- 
married woman prefixes ‘‘ Miss” in pa- 
renthesis tohername. A married woman 
gives, besides the “‘Mrs.,” her husband’s 
initials. This simple rule, scrupulously 
followed, would save a good deal of per- 
plexity and possible misunderstanding. 





A Little Experiment in Horti- 
culture 
BY MARY MARSHALL PARKS 


‘* Papa, may I speak to you a moment?” 
asked Helen, as her father took his hat 
from the rack. ‘I’m so worried about 
Rosa.” 

“* Why, the child looks well,” said papa, 
as he followed her into the parlor. 

‘* Her health is perfect, papa, but she 
is getting so unruly. She is careless and 
untidy, and is never contented a moment 
when she is not going somewhere or havy- 
ing some of the girls here. She hasn’t 
touched the piano fora week. Shedoesn’t 
mind a word I say. It is a continual 
struggle, and—I am so tired,” said Helen, 
tremulously. 

** Poor child!”’ said her father. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you are trying too hard. Did you 
ever watch the sun open a rosebud? It 
doesn’t tear the leaves apart. It simply 
shines on it, and the rosebud does the 
rest.” 

Helen looked a little blank. ‘I think 
I know what you mean, but it is hard to 
find anything to praise Rosa for, and it 
is almost impossible to be pleasant when 
she is so—aggravating. She really is, 
papa.” 

“IT don’t doubt it in the least,” said 
papa, humorously. ‘“Sheis much sucha 
girl as her mother was. She led your 
grandmother a life, I assure you, Helen.” 

‘““Why, Papa Somerby,” cried Helen, 
aghast. 

**“We were schoolmates, you know. 
And she was a wild, headstrong, tom- 
boyish girl. Rosa is very like her.” 

“It doesn’t seem possible,” gasped 
Helen. “Mamma was such a perfect 
lady.” 

‘*She was, indeed,” replied her father, 
gravely. ‘‘I used to think, and I still 
think, that she would have made less 
trouble if she had been let alone a little. 
She was a sensible, clever girl with all 
her wildness and very impatient of re- 
straint. Rosa is not a child any longer. 
She is beginning to feel herself a young 
woman. Suppose we try letting her have 
her own way fora while. I will take the 
responsibility, for I am sure she will not 
go far wrong. Don’t worry, child, for 
you have done the best you could, and I 
have not, I fear. I'll put in an oar, too, 
and we’ll see what we can do.”’ 

“Papa,” said Helen, a glimmer of fun 
flickering across her troubled face, ‘‘did 
you ever see any one open a rosebud with 
an oar?” 

“Never,” he said, with a laugh, as he 
ran down the steps and hailed a passing 
car. 

Rosa did not burst into the house in 


her usual impetuous fashion when she 
came home from school that evening. 
She slipped in, shutting the door noise- 
lessly behind her, and attempted to steal 
unnoticed through the hall. To her dis- 
may, she came face to face with Helen, 
who was usually upstairs at that hour. 

Rosa shrank back, with a look half de- 
fiant and half scared, and clutched closer 
something which, on careful inspection, 
Helen saw was a sickly, scrawny, black 
kitten. 

“TI couldn’t leave it, Helen,’ cried 
Rosa, impetuously. ‘Some boys were 
tormenting it, and it was too sick even 
to climb a tree. I’ll put it out in the 
barn and you shall never see it again.” 

**Poor little thing,” said Helen, gently, 
“it does look forlorn. If it gets nice and 
fat perhaps Aunt Lucy will take it. I 
heard her say the other day that she 
wanted a cat, and I know she likes black 
ones.” 

Helen passed on up the stairway, leav- 
ing Rosa transfixed with amazement. 
Her last protégé had been a lame, yellow 
dog, and she had been furiously scolded 
and forbidden to bring anything more of 
the kind about the place, so it was no 
wonder that she was astounded and half 
frightened by the sudden change in 
Helen’s manner. 

She took the kitten to the barn and fed 
it and rolled it up in an old coat; then 
she crept upstairs and smoothed her hair 
and donned a pretty house dress. The 
half-hour before supper was supposed 
to be devoted to scales and exercises, but 
for weeks Rosa had not touched the piano 
unless compelled todo so. This evening, 
however, she went to the parlor and 
meekly sat down to the hated practice 
without a word. When the half-hour was 
up she danced into the hall, encountering 
her father as he entered the door. 

“Why, Pussy, how sweet You look,”’ 
he said, kissing her. ‘As fresh as a— 
rosebud. You grow more like your 
mother every day, child.” 

“Like mamma!” thought Rosa, flush- 
ing and quivering with a sudden, vivid 
remembrance of the gentle but vivacious 
presence that had once glorified the old 
house. ‘‘Dear old daddy, I’ll be more 
careful after this. I didn’t know he ever 
noticed what I had on.” 

Rosa was very quiet during supper. 
She was doing some hard thinking. Three 
of her schoolmates were going with the 
mother of one of them fora moonlight sail 
on the lake, and had asked Rosa to join 
the party. It was one of the rules of the 
house that-Rosa should not go out in the 
evening unless Helen accompanied her. 
There would be no room for Helen in the 
boat, and besides Rosa knew her sister 
was expecting callers; so, for the first 
time in her life, Rosa had planned to 
excuse herself on the plea of lessons to 
get, go to her room and climb down the 
wistaria vine by her window and join her 
friends, returning in the same way, for 
she could climb like a cat. This had 
seemed to her a perfectly justifiable way 
of escape from the petty tyranny she had 
daily to endure, but in the light of Helen’s 
unwonted smile the plan had suddenly 
taken on a new aspect. 
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‘‘T’ll ask her first, anyway,” she decided 
at last. After supper she followed Helen 
into the parlor, and said, with tremulous 
eagerness, ‘‘ Helen, Mrs. Graham is going 
to take Carrie and Grace and Edith out 
on the lake tonight, and they want me 
to go.” 

“Mrs. Graham? Why, I am sure you 
might safely go to the end of the world 
with her. Of course you girls wouldn’t 
think of going without a chaperon, as so 
many do.” 

**Of course not,” cried Rosa, emphatic- 
ally. 

“You will have a lovely time,” added 


Helen. “It is going to be a beautiful 
night.” 

“How about our rosebud?” papa 
asked Helen one morning several weeks 
later. 

*“*O papa, she has changed so. She is 
like mamma,” said Helen, with a little 
catch in her voice. ‘‘She grows more 
like her every day. I was nagging the 
poor child to death. I am so giad we 
had that talk. I was growing into a 
fussy, finicky old maid and didn’t know 
it.” 
“What, at twenty-five?” said papa, 
merrily. ‘‘I heard a young lady say the 
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other day that there were no more old 
maids—only women and married women.”’ 

“There will always be ‘old maids,” 
papa, regardless of age, sex or condition, 
and they can make other people very 
miserable,’’ said Helen in a solemn voice, 
but with a mischievous twinkle in her 
eye. 

*“What are you two people plotting, 
whispering together out there?” asked 
Rosa, thrusting her head out the sitting- 
room door. 

**O, only a little experiment in horti- 
culture,” said papa, with a laugh, as he 
opened the street door. 





Three Ships 


Three ships there be a-sailing 
Between the sea and sky; 

And one is ** Now,” and one is *‘ Then,” 
And one is “‘ By and By.” 


The first little ship is all for you; 
Its masts are gold, its sails are blue, 
And this is the cargo it brings: 
Joyful days with sunlight glowing ; 
Nights where dreams like stars are growing— 
Take them, sweet, or they’ll be going, 
For they every one have wings! 


The second ship is all for me, 
A-sailing on a misty sea, 

And out across a twilight gray. 
What it brought of gift and blessing 
Would not stay for my caressing, 
Was too dear for my possessing— 

So it sails and sails away. 


The last ship, floating far and high 
Upon the sea is “‘ By and By.” 
O wind, be kind and gently blow! 
Not too swiftly hasten hither. 
When she turns, sweet, you'll go with her, 
Sailing, floating, hither, thither— 
To what port I may not know. 


Three ships there be a-sailing 
Between the sea and sky; 
And one is “Now,” and one is “ Then,” 
And one is “ By and By.” 
—From Songs of the Days and the Year, 
by Harriet F. Blodgett. 





Violet’s Dress 


BY ROSALIND RICHARDS 


Once upon a time there was a plump 
little girl named Flossie. She was going 
away on a visit to her cousins Nan and 
Helen; and she was to have a brown 
coat trimmed with fur, and Violet a new 
dress. Violet washerdoll. Flossie loved 
her better than anything else in the 
world, and thought her perfectly beauti- 
ful, but as Flossie’s fingers were too 
soft and chubby for much sewing, Violet 
usually went about dressed in a piece 
of red fringe that once went around the 
mantelpiece. 

As the time for the visit came near, 
Flossie watched anxiously for the new 
dress. Nan and Helen had come to visit 
her in the summer, and their dolls had 
had dainty outfits of muslins and rib- 
bons, complete down to pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, all from pieces of their mam- 
ma’s or their big sister’s dresses. Flossie 
had no mamma and no big sister, and 
Cousin Sarah, who took care of her, 
never noticed about Violet’s clothes. 

At last the day came. Cousin Sarah 
had been taken sick and could not travel, 
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but kind Mrs. Wilson, who lived across 
the street, was going to take her as far 
as Aunt Mary’s house, in Boston, and 
then she was going on to where Nan 
and Helen livedthe nextday. The brown 
coat was finished ; it was trimmed with 
soft fur, with a little pointed hood, and 
was as pretty as possible; but nobody 
had said anything about Violet’s dress. 

Flossie was a silent child, She held 
Violet very tight in her arms. It was 
a cold day, and Violet’s bare arms 
and shoulders were showing through 
the fringe. Flossie put a handkerchief 
around her, and then felt a little better. 
She kissed Cousin Sarah good-by, sol- 
emnly, and then put her hand into Mrs. 
Wilson’s, and they got into the carriage. 
A week ago the visit to Nan and Helen 
had seemed the most delightful thing 
in the world, but now everything was 
different. Flossie did not know what 
homesickness was, but she thought that 
perhaps she was going to die as the car- 
riage drove away from the white house. 

At last the journey in the train was 
over, and Mrs. Wilson took her past 
miles of brick houses, just alike, to one 
that had a flight of wide stone steps. 
Inside everything was as different as 
possible from the house at home. They 
were taken through a tall dark hall to 
a great room all mirrors and heavy hang- 
ings, where their feet made no noise 
on the thick rugs, only there was a 
bright fire burning, like the one in 
Cousin Sarah’s sitting. room. 

Mrs. Wilson talked a moment to the 
maid who had showed them in and then 
kissed Flossie heartily. 

_“ Your Aunt Mary is out just now,” 
she said, “‘ but she will be in before lunch. 
And you will sit still here by the fire 
with your dolly, like a good little girl, 
won’t you, Flossie? Good-by, dear.” 

A big clock in the corner ticked and 
ticked; Flossie sat quite still, holding 
Violet in her arms. She wondered what 
would happen if some strange person, 
not Aunt Mary, should come in and find 
her there ; she wondered if they would 
think she was somebody naughty. and 
what they woulddo. Every moment she 
was afraid she might hear a footstep. 
And then the velvet curtains at the other 
end of the room opened, and a tall young 
man in gray clothes came in. 

“Good gracious!” he said. ‘‘ Who in 
—I mean, How do you do?” 

“T am Flossie—I have come”—and 
then she could not say any more. 

‘Why, of course, how stupid of me! 
I am very glad to see you, Flossie. Your 


Aunt Mary has gone out just now—you 
see, we thought you weren’t coming till 
the later train—but she will be back in a 
little while. So you have come all the 
way from Weldon this morning? And 
what have you got there?” 

** A sore throat,”’ said Flossie, in a tight. 
voice. It had begun to hurt a few min- 
utes before, when Mrs. Wilson ‘went. 
away, and now it was so bad that she had 
to swallow very often. 

**Dear me!” said the young man, “I 
am very sorry; Aunt Mary must give 
you something forit. I have got sciatica 
myself,”’ he went on, ‘‘ but I did not méan 
that; I meant what have you got there 
in your arms?” 

“It is Violet,” said Flossie, more 
tightly than before ; ‘it is my dull.” 

** Violet,” said the youug man, “ what 
apretty name. And how nice and bright 
her dress is’””—and then I think he must. 
have been a good deal astonished, for 
Flossie looked up at him with an an- 
guished expression, and then threw her- 
self on her face on the sofa and burst 
into a passion of sobs. 

He was a very nice young man, with 
gray eyes as well as gray clothes, Flossie 
noticed when she looked at him. He 
walked up and down until the wails of 
grief had quieted a little, and then he 
took Fiossie on his knee and told her all 
about the butterflies he used to collect 
when he was a little boy, and how there 
was a lunar moth, with lovely green tails, 
in the cabinet up in his room, and by and 
by they would go up and see it. He 
seemed to understand, too, about Vio- 
let’s dress, when Flossie told him, in 
rushes of words between the sobs, about 
the fine things that Nan and Helen’s 
dolls had—‘‘ Even vey have got two pet- 
ticoats and everyfing”—he understood 
all about it. 

“‘Of course it is very nice fringe,” he 
said, ‘‘so bright and pretty, but I quite 
see that it wouldn’t do for a dress; for 
one thing it would be chilly. But then, 
you see,” he went on, ‘“‘in a few minutes 
your Aunt Mary will be back—I can’t 
think why she isn’t back now—and she 
will find some pretty pieces for you, and 
Félice can make them up into frocks. 
You should have some of my clothes, but 
I am afraid I haven’t got any of the 
pieces, and, besides, they would be rather 
thick.” 

After a while the crying quieted down, 
and Flossie lay in his arms by the fire and 
chattered quite cheerfully, with only an 
occasional sob to interrupt her. They 
talked about a great many things, till at 
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last it was time for the young man to go 
to an appointment at the doctur’s. Flos- 
sie’s face grew long. 

“Ts it because you still have got sat- 
tica?’’ she said; ‘‘my sore throat is all 
better.” 

‘‘T am very glad,” said the young man. 
“No, my sattica has not g»t exactly bet- 
ter yet, but very soon it will have to be, 
because I am going to play football with 
a gentleman named Eli on Saturday. 
And I have had a very good time sitting 
here by the fire. Now, what will you do 
with yourself while I am gone? I wish I 
could stay. You might sit upstairs with 
Félice’’—Flossie’s face grew very long 
indeed—‘‘ no—let me see.” 

He stood on the hearth rug looking 
down at Flossie, and Flossie looked up 
at him, 

“Let me see—a—I say, Flossie, can 
you draw?” 

“Yes,” said Flossie, “‘ but not with ink, 
because of blots.” 

“Of course, not with ink. Well, do 
you think you would like to draw me 
something while I am gone? Could you 
draw me—a—a house? I should like that 
so much, I should like—let me see.” 
He looked at his watch. ‘Flossie, could 
you make me about twelve pictures of 
houses, nice houses, with chimneys and 
smoke? You can sit right here at my 
big desk. I will put these big books on 
the chair and a cushion—there you are. 
There is paper in this drawer and pencils 
in this—lots of them, and you can have 
just as many as you like—and then you 
can put each of the pictures into one of 
these big envelopes.” 

Flossie spread out the paper, beaming 
with pride. ‘ 

“And if any one comes you can say 
that I wanted you to do some drawing 
for me.” 

“A man,” said Flossie, “in a gray 
dress, and I shall make him twelve 
houses.”” 

There was not time to be lonely. Flos- 
sie worked hard. She had got to the 
fifth house—made conveniently trans- 
parent, so that you could see the furni- 
ture inside—when there was a quick 
rustle of silk, and the next minute Aunt 
Mary had her in her arms. 

‘My poor, little, lonely lamb! To think 
of my not having been here when you 
came! There was a bad breakdown on 
the bridge, so the carriage could not get 
through, and it seems as if I had been 
hours and hours. Dear child, I have 
been fretting so about you, all alone in 
this great house.” 

“But there was some one,” said Flos- 
sie, happy in the warm embrace; ‘‘there 
was @ man, only he has gone to see the 
doctor” — 

Aunt Mary opened wide eyes of horror. 

“Child,” she said, ‘‘that was your Un- 
cle Dick—my brother Dick—and he has 
been having inflammatory rheumatism 
and ought to be in his bed at this min- 
ute!” 

Just then there was a knock at the 
door, and the maid brought in a box and 
put it into Flossie’s hands. Inside was 
& piece of soft blue silk, with a quantity 
of fluffy lace for trimmings, and in the 
comer a tiny pair of bronze slippers. On 
top there was a card that said, “For 
Violet, from the man with the gray 
dress,” 
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The doctor said that Uncle Dick was 
much better, and that afternoon he took 
Fiossie off to an enchanting place, where 
there were performing dogs and a little 
grown-up lady no bigger than Flossie and 
two baby lions. 

Félice, who was Aunt Mary’s maid, 
made the blue silk upinto a bewitching 
dress, with real buttons and buttonholes; 
and Aunt Mary’s quick fingers made a 
whole set of little lace-trimmed under- 
clothes. , 

Flossie is having a beautiful time with 
Nan and Helen, and Helen, who is two 
years older, is showing Flossie how to 
sew. But on the way home she is to 
spend a whole week at Aunt Mary’s, and 
that is almost the best of all. 





Queer Kinds of Money 


What is money? ‘Gold, silver, cop- 
per, nickel, paper,” some wise child will 
say. But there is a Christian country, 
Abyssinia, where they have just begun 
to coin silver dollars and the ordinary 
money used is bars of salt and lengths 
of calico. Imagine buying a Christmas 
present with so many bars of salt, or a 
horse with 500 yards of calico. Where 
the salt comes from we do not know, but 
the calico is made in America—in Fall 
River or North Carolina. So the Ameri- 
can farmers who raise cotton are making 
money in a sense they never think of. 





Library of a Young Lady in 1814 


One of our constant readers has sent us 
this interesting list of books, which formed 
the library of a young lady nearly a century 
ago. Very meager and strangely sober fora 
young woman of twenty-one, it seems to our 
modern eyes, but it was no ordinary collec- 
tion of books. Its owner belonged to a fam- 
ily of education and social prominence in a 
New England city, and very few girls of that 
day had so large a choice among their books. 
But what would a modern belle think of so 
many religious treatises, with hardly a novel: 


Holy Bible. 

Holy Bible. 2 vols. 

Scott’s Bible. 6 vols, 

Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. 
Stoddard on the Judgment. 
Doddridge’s Kise and Progress, etc. 
Henry on Prayer. 

Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted. 
Practical Piety. 2 vols. 

Sacred Exercises. 

Zion’s Pilgrim. 

Cheap Repository Tracts. 2 vols. 
Seneca’s Morals. 

Fordyce’s Sermons. 

Chapone’s Letters. 

Polite Learning. 

Young Ladies’ Mentor. 

Brooks’s Dialogues. 

Rudiments of Taste. 

Pleasures of Memory. 

Pleasures of Hope. 

Letter Writer. 

Aiken’s Letters. 

Devout Exercises of the Heart. 
Common Prayer-Book. 

Life of Washington. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Ramsay. 
Memoirs of Mrs. H. Newell. 
Memoirs of Miss E. Smith. 
Evangelical Biography. 
Biographical Dictionary. 

Priest’s Dictionary. 

Walker’s Dictionary. 

Temper, or Domestic Scenes. 2 vols. 
Ccelebs in Search of a Wife. 
Marmion. 

Beauties of Shakespeare. 
Jenkins’s Art of Writing. 
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HELP IN TESPTATION 


God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able; 
but will with the temptation make also a 
way of escape. 


More dear in the sight of God and his 
angels than any other conquest is the 
conquest of self, which each man with 
the help of heaven can secure for him- 
self.— A. P. Stanley. 


When God leads us, we go under his 
sheltering care; but when without his 
guidance we go into places of danger, we 
take our life into our own hands. If we 
venture into places of temptation when 
duty does not lead us there, we put our- 
selves outside the divine protection.— 
J. R. Miller. 


Let no man or woman for the sake of a 
paltry amusement venture within arm’s 
length of a temptation. Todo so were to 
turn into a mockery the daily petition 
which our Lord puts into our lips.—Z. M. 
Goulburn. 


Son of God, if thy free grace 
Again hath raised me up, 
Called me back to see thy face, 
And given me back my hope, 
Still thy timely aid afford, 
And all thy loving kindness show ; 
._ Keep me, keep me, gracious Lord, 
And never let me go. 


By me, O my Saviour, stand 
In sore temptation’s hour, 
Save me with thine outstretched hand 
And show forth all thy power. 
O be mindful of thy word ; 
Thine all-sufficient grace bestow, 
Keep me, keep me, gracious Lord, 
And never let me go. 


If any feel their weakness as little 
children feel it, let them know that the 
Spirit of God broods over them as a 
mother over her babe.— G. Adam Smith. 


The true strategy in attacking any vice 
is by putting in a virtue to counteract it, 
in attacking any evil thought by putting 
in a good thought to meet it. Thus a 
man is lifted into a higher state of being 
and his old slough falls off him.— Arthur 
Helps. 


A passionate desire to do men good is 
always the surest safeguard that they 
shall not do us harm.—Phillips Brooks. 


Almighty and most merciful Fa- 
ther, we bless Thee for the mercy 
which tempers Thy strength. If 
Thou wert only powerful, what could 
we sinners do? It is because we sin 
that we come. Help us, we beseech 
Thee, to draw near with boldness, 
gathering confidence from our very 
needs and from Thy name of Love. 
Teach us the sweetness of Thy heal- 
ing grace, the health of Thy cleans- 
ing touch, that we may become sepa- 
tate from the sins that do so easily 
beset us, and be filled with that love 
which refuses room to any evil thing. 
May we be filled with Thy Spirit, 
not only for our safety, but that we 
may partakers of the divine 
nature. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, our Elder Brother, the first of 
the sons of God. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: Stop- 
M ing our correspondence last 
week to introduce our new ?, 
and all the W's it stands for, your let- 
ters have gained upon me so much that, 
like the old woman and her children in 
the shoe, I do not know what to do! 
Just now, after searching an hour for a 
letter I remembered to have received, I 
found it with a dozen more of your com- 
munications in an open space under the 
letter drawer, from which they had 
dropped down. How shall I ever catch 
up with you? All I can do is to print 
as many as I can, _— shortening up 
some of them. 

Where shall 1 begin? I think with the 
youngest and nearest of all—the oldest 
son of a minister very near to Boston, 
aged about six weeks, although he was 
younger than that when, at the request 
of the happy family, a certificate of mem- 
bership was sent to him! I shall not 
print the letter, nor give the old Pilgrim 
name of the boy, until he writes us him- 
self. There seem to be other new Cor- 
nerers in your families, both in 
the suburbs and in the interior. 
One is reported in this letter from 
the Connecticut Valley. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have often read 
the letters in The Congregationalist 
Corner, and I would like to become 
a Cornerer. I am eight years old. 
I want to tell you about my Pets. I 
have a little baby brother ten weeks 
old. His name is —— [It isn’t fair 
to publish his name without his con- 
sent, so we will call him Anonymouse, 
until he writes in person.—Mr. M.]. 
I have two maltese cats they are very 
playful and I have lots of fun with 
them. Another of my Pets is a white 
chicken named Judy. I live on a 
large farm, I so have great many 
other Pets. I hope you will write to 
me. 

Southampton, Mass. Racuet P. e 

’ I always like to hear from those 
farming towns—they have a: history. 
Professor Park and Dr. Edward E. Hale 
have often proclaimed the fame of South- 
ampton and Westhampton as having pro- 
duced more ministers and other great 
men in proportion to their population 
than any other towns in the state. Who 
knows but ‘‘ Anonymouse”’ will be an- 
other, when he joins the Corner and gets 
the rest of his education ? 

Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a seins of 
our home missionary horse in Utah. His 
name is Black Babe, because his mother was 
black and he was black. The children on the 
pony’s back are my sister and myself. The 
picture was taken in Salt Lake City. My 
papa used to ride him in the mountains. I 
am very glad to join the Conversation Corner. 

Springfield, Mass. WILiiaM H. 

Look at those two white babes on the 
Black Babe—but they are older now than 
when they lived in Utah. Would Rachel 
know them if she should meet them in 
Springfield, or would this other new Cor- 
nerer, who also lives near? 

Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you very much 
for the certificate. I was ten years old on 
Halloween, and I spell my name with an s, 
instead of a z, because it is spelled so in the 
Bible. [That is good authority; how did 
Queen Bess spell her name?— Mr. M.]. Is 
your address Somerset St. or Beacon St.? 
And what day are you in the office? [14 Bea- 
con. [ amin the Congregational House once 


a week, except in cold winter weather and 
hot summer weather, and then I come every 
other week—but always the same day of the 
week ; please call.—_Mr. M.]. When I came 
home from Maine I stopped in Boston and 
went up in the State House—clear up in the 
cupola. I saw Bunker Hill Monument, went 
on Boston Common, the Public Gardens, Art 
Museum and Natural History Rooms. My 
great-grandfather’s grandfather was wounded 
at Bunker Hill. He was from Groton. I 
would like to go to Plymouth, because I am 
descended from John and Priscilla Alden. 
Palmer, Mass. ELISABETH B. 


If you should meet all the other Alden 
descendants there, Plymouth would not 
be large enough to hold you! How strange 
that these visitors should take so much 


‘pains to see all these places, when we 


look at the State House and cross the 
Common without thinking anything about 
it, except when strangers come and ask 
us some of those Where ? ? ?—where 
Paul Revere lived, or where the Boston 
Massacre was, or where ‘Tory Row” is 
in Cambridge! A few weeks ago two 
young ladies made a pilgrimage from the 
West (Central New York!) to Boston, 





and were enthusiastic about everything 
here—not content till they had climbed to 
the top of the State House and been into 
the Old South Meeting House, Faneuil 
Hall and the Old North Church, and 
visited Cambridge, Charlestown, ‘‘ Pow- 
der Hill” in Somerville, Lexington, Con- 
cord, Salem, Marblehead, and perhaps 
other historic places. I extract a bit 
from their subsequent report: 

... The whole trip was one delight from 
start to finish—far beyond my wildest dreams. 
. .. It sends a thrill through one to pass the 
Washington Elm and think that Washington 
was once actually there! And so of Longfel- 
low’s house and Lowell’s Elmwood, and the 
battle-fields of Lexington and Concord, and 
the houses of the literary people of Concord— 
how real they all seemed ; we wanted to go in 
and ask for “Meg.” ...I was struck with 
the dignity of Boston, so much different from 
anything I had ever seen, its cleanness, so 
much neater than New York, and its pave- 
ments, so easy to walk on. There is some- 
thing so refined ‘about it, and the people we 
met in electrics and elsewhere were so polite. 
The voices of the women, even those very 
poorly clad, were softandlow.... M. T. 


The double lesson of such comments is 
that wein Boston must live upto our repu- 
tation of refined dignity and soft-voiced 
courtesy, and that we must acquaint our- 
selves with the famous historic places 
over which we daily walk so ignorantly. 


Twenty-six letters go back into the 
Drawer—enough to make a complete 
Alphabet ! . 


(For the Old Folks) 
INQUIRIES FOR POEMS 


Mr. Martin: Can you tell me where these 
stanzas may be found, and by whom they 
were written? 

What is death? 
Only the folding of the hands in sleep, 
After a day of labor or of strife, 
To be awakened by the glow of dawn, 
The golden dawn of eternal life. 
New Haven, Ct. A. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Will you please in- 
quire of your “Old Folks” about a hymn for 
me? I learned it in my youth, but have for- 
gotten all except this verse: 

When shall I die? Shall death’s stern call 

Soon come my spirit to appall ? 

Or shall I live through circling years, 

A pilgrim in this vale of tears, 

Surviving all whom I love best, 

Who in the peaceful churchyard rest ? 

Lord, I await thy wise decree, 

Thou evermore has cared for me. 
I hope some one with a more retentive mem. 
ory than mine can supply the hymn. 

New Haven, Ct. H. 





I should be very glad if through the 
columns of your paper I could find 
the whole hymn (and its author), be- 
ginning: 

Here may I find a settled resc, 
While others go and come, 
No more a stranger or a guest, 


But like a child at home. 
It was a great favorite with one who 
has gone. 
Hartford, Ct. 8. 





Dear Mr. Martin: I write to ask if 
you can give me the author of the 
poem entitled “‘ Mater Dolorosa,” be- 
ginning, 


Because of dear but close shut holy eyes 
Of heaven’s own blue— 


also of the lines, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet. 
Raleigh, N. C. o. 





An invalid friend is very anxious to find 
the whole of a poem, in which occur these lines : 
O power todo! O baffied will! 
O prayer and action, ye are one! 
Who may not strive may yet fulfill 
The harder task of standing still, 
And good but wished, with God, is done. 


I shall be very glad if early information can 
be given through the O. F. column, for this 
friend is failing fast, and is especially anxious, 
for some reason, to get the poem. 
Morristown, N. J. A M. 


If any justification is needed for the 
publication of the questions and answers 
of this column, it is found in the letters 
constantly received, of which the follow- 
ing extract is a sample: 

... I read’ with interest the Conversation 
Corner and especially the part devoted to 
the “Old Folks,” as I so often see requests 
for hymns which were taught me in child- 
hood by my mother, as she gathered her 
large family around the open fire, and, while 
busy with her knitting, would sing to us the 
dear old hymns until they were impressed 
upon our young minds, never to be — 

Portland, Me. 

This lady sent ‘The Child’s Prayer” 
(printed in part in last week’s Congre- 
gationalist), manuscript copies of which 
will be gladly inclosed in self-addressed 
and self.stamped envelopes to any appli- 


cants. Me: MSD) 
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The Campaign 


IV. A Miracle and a Testimony 
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of Testimony” 


By Pror. E. I. BoswortH 


1. The miracle. The great work of 
Jesus had been to show men by charac- 
ter, deed and teaching what kind of per- 
son God is. The two dominant charac- 
teristics of God, demanding expression 
in any adepuate revelation, are power and 
love. These appeared in combination in 
those deeds of compassionate power that 
we call the ‘‘ miracles” of Jesus [e. g., see 
Mark 1: 41; 8: 2, 3]. According to the 
book of Acts, ‘‘ miracles” did not abruptly 
cease with the disappearance of Jesus, 
and it is noticeable that the same rep- 
resentation is made at an earlier date 
in the personal testimony of the Pauline 
letters [1 Cor. 12: 9, 10; 2 Cor. 12: 12; 
Rom. 15: 18, 19, and perhaps Gal. 3: 5]. 

Luke here [Acts 3: 1-10] selects one of 
many (2: 48] for special mention because 
it became the occasion of another public 
testimony [8: 11-26] and resulted in the 
arrest of Peter and John. These two 
apostles, as yet with no suspicion that 
any national religious institution was 
to be modified in the new order, were 
on their way to the temple for the after- 
noon prayer hour (3: 1]. A well-known 
cripple [8: 9, 10], probably a long time 
resident of the city [4: 22], had been al- 
lowed by the temple authorities a place 
favorable for alms getting. Just as Peter 
and John were passing he was being 
carried by his friends to his usual posi- 
tion in order to appeal for alms to the 
stream of afternoon worshipers. The 
two apostles, who had probably often 
seen him, felt themselves moved on this 
occasion to give him such relief as they 
had often seen Jesus give. Peter, after 
arousing in the cripple a considerable 
degree of expectancy by his impressive 
manner [3: 4, 5], commanded him in the 
wellknown name and power of Jesus 
to rise and walk, lifted him to his feet, 
and showed: him that his impotent feet 
and ankle bones had become strong 
(3: 6, 7]. The beggar, leaping and shout- 
ing, went on with them in the sight of 
all the people to the favorite resort of 
the disciples [Acts 5: 12], the roofed col- 
onnade called Solomon’s Porch (a rem- 
nant of Solomon’s temple), which had 
apparently been a favorite resort of 
Jesus [John 10: 23]. Here a great crowd 
quickly gathered, attracted by the ex- 
cited antics of the man whom they rec- 
ognized as the well-known cripple at the 
gate, 

2. Testimony regarding the relation of 
Jesus to the miracle. Peter instantly 
called the attention of the crowd to 
Jesus as the invisible source of the 
phenomenon, in an address [3: 12-26] sub- 
stantially like that in Chapter 2 but con- 
taining references to other prophecies 
[3: 22-26] and a more explicit emphasis 
of Jesus’ prospective return (3: 19-21]. 
The fact that he here designated Jesus 
as God’s “servant” indicates that he 
had recently been reading about the 
“servant of Jehovah ” [see Isa. 42: 1, ff.; 
52: 18, ff., ete.; cf. Luke 24: 27, 44, 45). 
In language even more incisive than 

*The Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 26, Text, 


Acts 3: 1-16, International Lesson, The Lame 
Man Healed. 


that used on the day of Pentecost he 
charged the people with having unpa- 
triotically delivered up to the Romans 
and murdered God’s Messiah. Even the 
Roman procurator had szen the injustice 
ofthe act. They had actually preferred 
@ murderous destroyer of life to the 
Messianic author of life himself. They 
were, therefore, engaged in an awful 
conflict with God, who had taken out 
of the grave him whom they put into 
the grave, of which fact the apostles 
were fearless witnesses [3: 13-15]. Of 
course they had not consciously set out 
to kill God’s Messiah [3:17]. Their guilt 
consisted in a state of heart that failed 
to see in Jesus one sent from God. The 
personal relation of faith which the 
apostles sustain to Jesus has enabled 
them to secure the healing of the lame 
man [3: 16). 

8. The abiding inspirations of the inci- 
dent. In order to discover these it is 
necessary first of all to view the incident 
as Peter saw it, and to feel as he felt 
when he thought the events of the day 


‘over in the quiet evening on the house-top. 


(1) It was evident that Jesus’ compassion 
had not ceased. In his invisible glory he 
still felt toward crippled sufferers just as 
he had been known to feel a few months 
before. Outof the invisible world there 
had come that day an unsounding but 
sure voice saying, ‘“‘O heart I made, a 
heart beats here.” 

(2) There was still a real relation between 
Jesus and his disciples. The disciple could 
appeal to his invisible Lord as he had 
appealed to him in the flesh a few months 
before, and still find him a responding 
personal force. In the nature of the 
case, no subsequent generation has been 
able to reproduce the unique sensations 
of those first disciples who had so re- 
cently looked into the eyes of Jesus, heard 
his voice, felt his hand. Yet all the 
really essential elements of the personal 
relationship between disciple and Lord 
have been bequeathed to us. 

(3) It was evident that disciples were to 
be the persons through whom the power of 
the invisible Jesus was to be applied to the 
world’s needs. The quickening power of 
Jesus was in the fisherman’s strong grasp 
as he gripped the lame man’s hand (3: 7). 
This also is still true, though we do not 
find ourselves able to do some of the 
things that Peter and John did. The 
sorest need of men, however, is not the 
need of stronger legs. There are many 
crippled spirits now making, it may be, 
only mute signals of distress, which those 
absorbed in their own concerns never see, 
even on their way to the place of prayer, 
but which disciples of Jesus, trained by 
their Lord to consider the finding of such 
to be their life work, quickly discover. 
It is to these crippled spirits, discouraged, 
sullen, bitter, frightened, apathetic, as 
the case may be, that the Christian wit- 
ness comes with a heart deeply peaceful, 
joyfully confident, strongly sympathetic, 
and with a clear testimony to minister 
the power and love of his Lord, able to 
take each by the hand and say: “‘ What I 
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have I give thee. In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, walk.” 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 26-Feb. 1. Missions: the Mis- 
sionary Awakening in My Heart, My Church, 
Christ’s Church Everywhere. Rom.13: 10-14. 

When we want to wake up people we take 
vigorous measures to arouse their attention. 
We knock on the door, or we ring the hell at 
the foot of the stairs. We break in upon their 
unconsciousness with a summons that tells of 
life and action. We shall never arouse per- 
sons to a vital interest in missions until we 
bring to bear upon them some sharp, impera- 
tive outside influence that changes the course 
of their thought and transforms indifference 
into expectation and zeal. 





One of the best missionary rising bells that 
I know anything about is a fact from the mis- 
sion fields, a significant, striking, stirring 
fact. Fire a few of these at your sleeping 
brethren, and notice the effect. Of course, to 
get facts requires a little effort and search on 
our part. We must read the missionary pub- 
lications and other periodicals, with minds on 
the look-out for items of Christian progress, 
for every scrap of information that bears on 
the work of Christ throughout the world. 
Then it is our business, after feeling ourselves 
the inspiration of those facts, to dress them 
up as attractively as possible and present 
them to our neighbors. There never was a 
time when there was such a large supp'y of 
interesting material. Take China, for in- 
stance, sobered by the terribls conflicts 
through which it has passed, trying, as Dr. 
Sheffield shows elsewhere in this issue, to 
build up on a more stable foundation its na- 
tional life, to incorporate those reforms that 
make for progress and permanence. Take 
Bulgaria, upon which just now the attention 
of the civilized world has been centered, sim- 
ply because one brave, devoted woman, travel- 
ing about with the gospel of glad tidings, has 
been forced to pass through such a furnace of 
trial for her faith’s sake. Take India, just 
beginning to recover from the devastation of 
famine and our missionaries at their wits’ 
end to know how to care for and train the or- 
phans whom Providence had put into their 
keeping. Why, the whole world lends itself 
today to the service of a single missionary 
meeting! It may be made the most interest- 
ing, instructive and inspiring service of the 
entire month. Let the awakening in mission 
lands beget the awakening at home. Let the 
holy passion which inspires thirteen thousand 
missionaries in the field take possession, in 
some approximate measure at least, of the 
Christian workers remaining at home. 





And there is one more bell to ring in the 
ears of sluggish and wordly Christians, and 
that is the obligation wrapped up in their 
personal relations to Jesus Christ. If aman 
is not sensitive to that tenderest of all mo- 
tives, there is no more hope of making a 
missionary Christian of him than there is 
of a wooden image in front of a cigar store. 
I*believe that in despite the apparent in- 
difference of many of our fellow-Christians 
to the great missionary movement of our 
time, there is down deep in their hearts 
a personal loyalty to Jesus Christ. 0, for 
wisdom and skill to touch the nerve that 
communicates with it! 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 19-25. To Every Man His Work. 
Mark 13: 33-37; 1 Cor. 12: 4-23; Gal. 5: 22- 
26; 6: 1-10; Ps. 42: 1-12. 

All work is Christ’s. He works in partnership 
with men. Whatis my special gift and oppo tunity? 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 85.) 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Master of Oratory * 


Among the great orators of America 
and of the world, Dr. Storrs is not least 
happy in the literary monument which 
he leaves behind him.- It is often the 
case that when a speaker who has swayed 
and delighted multitudes has departed, 
we are left to puzzle over the sources of 
his power. The magnetic force has 
gone, the words that remain seem cold 
and dull. But in these orations we come 
again under the spell, and those who fol- 
low will be able to recognize many of his 
powers and qualities. 

The most influential book which bears 
the name of the author is that which em- 
bodied his lectures upon preaching with- 
out notes. Though only the shadow of 
extempore and unreported addresses, 
put together by the concerted efforts of 
those who had taken notes, it is hardly 
too much to say that it determined the 
younger preachers of America to eman- 
cipate themselves from the slavery of 
the paper. To the method there so elo- 
quently advocated and illustrated we 
owe the loss of many addresses which 
were never adequately reported, but 
which in power and skill fall in no wise 
short of those collected here. 

A wide sweep of knowledge, rich in 
detail, wonderful in accuracy, a noble 
personal presence, a brilliant voice and 
an unequaled command of the resources 
of the English tongue, rich in vocabulary 
and sustained in rhythmic, close linked 
sentences, seized and held attention. 
The method of presentation finds abun- 
dant illustration in this book. Dr. Storrs 
saw things in large relations. A little 
country church is organized, he notes, in 
the year that the Long Parliament assem- 
bles. Its anniversary suggests to him 
the sources and guarantees of national 
pregress as a theme. He pictures the 
world as it was when those few settlers 
on the shores of Long Island made their 
first covenant. He draws the contrast 
with the future. 

From orations that range over such 
topics as The Genesis of the American 
Spirit, The Recognition of the Super- 
natural, John Wycliffe, Manliness in the 
Scholar, John of Antioch, and Commerce 
as an Educator of the Nations, one 
might choose many instances of this 
sweep of thought, this wealth of knowl- 
edge and allusion. There is in their bril- 
liant sentences the throb of vital power 
and passion and the dignity of lofty spir- 
itual life which we knew so well in the 
speaker. His personal service to his 
generation is done—these strong and 
noble-spirited addresses live after him to 
explain and transmit his influence to 
later generations. 


Three Poets 


Mr. Hardy’s poems of the Past and the 
Present t are not cheerful reading. The 
pessimism of his novels becomes accen- 
tuated in his verse. Oneof them, which 
is not an unfair example of his constant 


*Orations and Addresses, by Richard Salter Storrs, 
D.D.,LL. D. pp. 591. Pilgrim Press. $3.00 net. 


+Poems ef the Past and the Present, by Thomas~ 


Hardy. pp. 260. Harper & Bros. $1.60 net. 


mood, is dedicated to “an Unknowing 
God”: 
For, say one puts a child to nurse, 
He eyes it now and then 


To know if better ’tis, or worse, 
And if it mourn, and when. 


But Thou, Lord, giv’st us men our day 
In helpless bondage thus 

To Time and Chance, and seem’st straightway 
To think no more of us! 


That some disaster cleft Thy scheme 
And tore us wide apart, 
So that no cry can cross, I deem; 
For Thou art mild of heart. 
This amounts, of-course, to a Scotch ver- 
dict of ‘‘not proven” in the case against 
God before Judge Hardy for neglect. 

In one of the most striking poems of 
the whole collection, The Subalterns, dull 
weather and the freezing North, sickness 
and death are slaves of mere compelling 
fate. And in Mad Judy the futility of 
life is set before us with vivid brevity— 
for Judy sang and feasted only when 
children died. So, also, The Respectable 
Burgher recounts the modern question- 
ings of Scripture statement and concludes: 


Since thus they hint, nor turn a hair, 
All churchgoing will I forswear, 
And sit on Sundays in my chair, 
And read that moderate man Voltaire. 
In quite another mood, it is true, Mr. 
Hardy sings of the milkmaid: 


Under a daisied bank 
There stands a rich red ruminating cow, 
And hard against her flank 
A cotton-hooded milkmaid bends her brow. 
which may be poetical in form but cer- 
tainly is not in phraseology. 

All this goes to show that not even Mr. 
Hardy’s talent can help him with an art 
born for song and properly, among other 
uses, devoted to bringing the sense of 
music to the ear. It is no disgrace not to 
be a poet. It is always lawful to put 
one’s moods into the forms of verse. 
Men forgive much to depth of feeling 
and clarity of thought. But they feel 
also, we believe, and rightly, that the ar- 
tist must respect his medium, that poets 
may sing of tragedy, but they must sing, 
and, finally, that life is too short to 
listen to the voice that only breathes de- 
spair. 

Richard Watson Gilder, in Poems and 
Inscriptions,* makes his usual impression 
of brevity and self-restraint—an impres- 
sion not lessened by the addition to the 
collection of the inscriptions prepared 
for the Buffalo Exposition. It is not all 
the poetry of books and art which he 
offers, though this is the atmosphere of 
many of the verses. One breathes the 
indignant air of the recent campaign in 
New York against Tammany and Tam- 
many’s respectablé candidate. But those 
which the author puts first bring us coun- 
try air and sing the delights of outdoor 
life. If there is not much here that lifts 
the fame of the author to a higher plane, 
the work shows still the power of song, 
the joy of effort, the delight in the best 
life has to offer man. 

Charles Henry Webb, whom our read- 
ers may know better by the name of John 
Paul, shows in With Lead and Line Along 
Varying Shorest that he delights in fish- 
ing in the sea of verse for the fishing’s 
~*Poems and Inscriptions, 7s Richard Watson Gilder. 
pp. 100. Century Co. $1.00 


+With Lead and Line, by og Se Henry Webb. 
pp. 111. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10. 


sake. There is abundant humor and mu- 
sic enough at times. Satireis his delight, 
not bitter, but genial satire, which makes 
the ears tingle, but leaves no sting. 
Saints and Martyrs is dialect put to an 
admirable use, and the Nantucket poems 
are full of the salt of that Atlautic isle. 


The New Books , 


* , In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


MISSIONS 


Outline and History of Protestant Missio: 
by a Warneck, edited Th Aa ok Robson. 
D.D. pp. 364, F. H. Revell 2.00. 


Professor Warsich’s book is well known to 
students of missions. This is the authorized 
translation from its seventh edition by two 
Scotch clergymen under the care of the edi- 
tor. Of the two parts into which it is divided 
the second, dealing with the field of evangeli- 
cal missions, is much the stronger. After an 
introductory chapter of definition and early 
missionary history, it deals historically with 
periods since the Reformation and with the 
Protestant missionary societies. Roman 
Catholic work does not eome within the 
seope of the book. The point of view is Ger- 
man, and the author is occasionally rather 
contemptuous of movements which do not 


- commend themselves to his German view of 


order. For example, he says: “In recent 
years the unstable William Taylor has kin- 
dled at many stations in various districts of 
Liberia a quantity of Methodist straw fire, 
which, however—as is shown by the marked 
fall in the statistics—does not seem to have 
burned long.” And his history of the Amer- 
ican student movement is decidedly unsym- 
pathetic. The second part takes up the mis- 
sion fields, and sketches the work and results 
of effort. The material is too abundant for 
complete statement, but the reader will find 
discussions of most matters about which he 
may wish to inquire and helpful maps and 
indexes. The book is worthy of the praise 
of thoroughness, if it cannot always be char- 
acterized as easy reading. But it is as a book 
of reference, bringing wide information as 
nearly as possible up to date, that it com- 
mends itself. Much of the information is 
elsewhere inaccessible to most, and is put 
in available form for ready use. 

Proceedings of the General Conference of 
Protestant Missionaries in oe Held in 
Tokyo, Oct. 24-31, 1900. ee Methodist 
Pub. ouse, Tokyo. 

This is a book hich ‘would reward close 
study for all who have the work of missions 
or the future of Japanese life at heart. It 
contains a full report of the Third General 
Conference of Protestant Missions in Japan, 
held in Tokyo in October, 1900, with the addi- 
tion of supplements containing a history of 
Protestant missions in Japan, various docu- 
ments related to the constitution or action of 
the conference, tables and statistical charts, 
illustrations and a good map. The work re- 
flects great credit on the editorial committee, 
the chairman of which was Dr. Greene of the 
American Board, and the active editors Rev. 
H. M. Landis and J. L. Cowan. The history 
is by the lamented Dr. Verbeck and covers 
more than 130 pages. The reader is struck 
with the spirit of hopefulness and the evident 
pluck and determination of the speakers, as 
well as with the serious nature of the prac- 
tical difficulties which they have to meet, 
and with the aggressive tone which makes it- 
self felt in all that they have to say. The 
student of missionary history and of present 





' missionary methods and problems cannot af- 


ford to miss the contents of this book. 

Am the T by M. Julia H te 

pp. 6. J foe eee By 8oc., Philadelphia. 85 

cen 

Admirable photographs of mission scenes in 
South India by a member of the Evangelice! 
Lutheran mission. Portraits of missionaries 
and native helpers, of mission work in prog- 
ress and of native life and heathen worship 
are well chosen. It would be a good and in- 
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teresting book to study and talk over in wom- 
an’s missionary gatherings. 


FICTION 


King Midas, by opts Sinclair. pp. 388. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co, $1.20 net. 
It is a relief to turn from the religious teach- 
ing of this overwrought story to the con- 
siderate simplicity of the gospels. “I am 
going,” says the dying husband, “never- 
more to return; and you must know that 
you can never see me again, that I shall 
no longer exist; and you must cling to your 
faith in the God who made you, and praise 
him for all that he does. And you will not 
shed a tear—not a tear.” Christ laid no 
such impossible burden on his followers. 
The changes of the story are associated with 
musical motives, and the whole is keyed 
much above concert pitch. The author has 
power, but instead of mastering it has al- 
lowed it to master her. She tears her passion 
to tatters, exhausting the resources of lan- 
guage to express it, forgetting that the artist’s 
highest power is suggestive rather than 
merely expressive. When the words stop 
the image fails, because the reader has had 
no share in creating it. The strongest point 
of the book, perhaps, is its picture of the 
wickedness of a mercenary marriage. With 
more self-restraint and a broader view of 
life the author may accomplish something 
better worth while than this. 
When Love Is Young, by 
pp. 233. Harper & Bros. $1 
A chronicle of loves rather than a love story. 
The hero begins his love-making early and 
flits innocently enough from flower to flower 
before he finds the rose of his dreams em- 
bodied in the very charming heroine of the 
closing pages of the book. It is pleasantly 
written with a touch of pathos and not a little 
power of picturing the experierce and en- 
thusiasms of a young man’s life. 
The Cry of the Two Thirds, by S. R. Graham- 
Clark. pp. 678. J. H. Earle & Co. $1.50. 
A temperance story which advocates the 
principleof prohibition and shows the futility 
of struggling against an appetite for liquor 
unless one is fortified by divine strength. 
The moral earnestness of the novel is its 
strongest feature. Its tragedies of wrecked 
lives and ruined homes are evidently trans- 
cripts from real life. 
The Idol of Bronze, by Louise Palmer Heaven. 
pp. 244. Grafton Press. 
Mexican peonage is the background of this 
strong and tragical story. The heroine is the 
daughter of one of the proud families of Span- 
ish blood which control vast estates with 
overlordship of the Indian population which 
works upon them. She is to marry a man of 
her own Caste, but despises him for his cow- 
ardice, and is loved by one of the Indian 
peons. The struggles and sufferings which 
follow are drawn with evident knowledge of 
Mexican life and not a little insight into hu- 
man experience. 


Roy Rolfe Gilson. 
50. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


From Homer to Theocritus, by Edward 
Cape: pp. 476. CharlesScribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net, 


Professor Capps has enlarged this useful and 
readable manual of Greek literature, and 
added a bibliographical appendix and index. 
The book is about half as large again as in 
the former edition. The pleasant summariz- 
ing style and numerous selections from a 
variety of translators make the book available 
for private enjoyment as well as an admirable 
text-book for classes. A few well-chosen 
illustrations add to the value of the book. 
Loiterings in Old Fields, by James B. Kenyon. 
pp. 250. Eaton & Mains. $1.00. 
Essays in charming conversational style, deal- 
ing with seven recent writers from Keats to 
Tennyson and the Rossettis. The author en- 
joys, and bids us in to share his enjoyment. If 
he has little that is new to offer, at least he 
succeeds in recalling the personality and 
talent of men with whom it is a pleasure to 
linger. And he has gathered from many 
sources material to illustrate his themes and 
enliven his use of them. 
Shak in Tale and Verse, by Lois Gros- 
venor Hufford. pp.445. Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
This is necessary work, and it has been con- 
scientiously done, the plan being to connect 
the greater passages of the plays by sum- 
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maries of the omitted action. If people, and 
especially young people, have not imagination 
enough to take to the unmutilated plays, some 
help of this kind is no doubt valuable, but the 
contrast between the verse and the narrative 
is often so great that we are inclined think the 
plan of telling the whole story without quo- 
tation better. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


The Baby, His Care and Trainin, a Mari- 
anna Wheeler. pp. 189, Harpers. fi.00. 


One of the most helpful volumes extant on this 
subject. The author is superintendent of 
the Babies’ Hospital in New York, and while 
thoroughly imbued with modern ideas regard- 
ing the handling, feeding and training of in- 
fants, countenances a degree of elasticity in 
their application and insists constantly on 
natural and sensible methods of procedure. 
Young mothers will find the book a thesaurus 
of usable information on the child’s diet, 
bath, nursery, surroundings, sleep, amuse- 
ment and the illnesses and emergencies to 
which he is liable. 

First Principles of Nursing, by Anne R. Man- 

ning. pp. 149. Little, Brown & Co. 
Sensible, practical and well arranged. In- 
tended for those who have not had profes- 
sional training, but who must sometimes as- 
sume for a longer or shorter time the care of 
the siek or injured. It would be a good book 
to put into the hands of a young housekeeper 
or mother. Careful study of its precepts 
would add much to the efficiency of those who 
minister to the sick. 

Left-Overs Made Palatable, by Isabel Gordon 

Curtis. pp. 168. Orange Judd Co., Springfield. 
Of great service toasmall family. With such 
a guide, waste in the kitchen is inexcusable. 
We prefer the use of crumbs to raw flour in 
croquettes and like dishes, but each cook will 
make her own modifications. The receipts as 
a whole seem satisfactory. 

365 Breakfast Dishes, selected from Mrs. Lin- 


coln. Mrs. Lemcke, etc. pp. 169. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 40 cents net. 


Breakfast taxes the ingenuity of all house- 
keepers, and these suggestions for every day 
in the year area boon. The excellent recipes 
are culled from various sources—Mrs. Lin- 
coln, Mrs. Lemcke and others—and are thor- 
oughly practical. 

Invalid Recipes, by E.E. Mann. pp.32. Long- 

mans, Green & Co. 25 cents. 
The author is head teacher of cookery in the 
Liverpool College of Domestic Science, and 
the sensible suggestions and recipes she gives 
have been well tested. 

The Convalescent’s Receipt Book, by Grace 


Franklin Osgood. pp. 163. L. C. Page & Co. 
75 cents. 


It is an admirable idea to collect receipts of 
tempting dishes and drinks for convalescents, 
and this little book offers a useful variety. 
But it strikes us that the convalescent who 
is given clam fritters, cocoanut custard and 
some other indigestible compounds mentioned 
is likely soon to be returned to the invalid 
list. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Common People, by Frank Oliver Hall. . 
217, J. H. West Co. ¥ $1.00. a 


Helpful talks about the duties and opportu- 
nities of everyday life, written in a conver- 
sational style with a good deal of personal 
magnetism behind it. No one can read its 
chapters without getting some practical hints 
for betterment and some suggestions of un- 
considered possibilities of happy and useful 
living. 

Economy, by Orison Swett Marden. pp. 66. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 
Mr. Marden’s praise of thrift is strenuous, 
and he will carry some of. his spendthrift 
readers with him toward financial indepen- 
dence, we hope. Like all statements of one 
side of an opportunity, it requires some cor- 
rection in the interest of the claims of the 
other half, but its advice is much and often 
needed and is entertainingly, as well as con- 
vincingly, put. 

, by 8. M. , M.A. 

Bpeass” %PPSealtey & SoMiontons MA 
Defines and comments on several hundred 
figures of speech, taken mainly from the Bi- 
ble and from Oriental literatures. The com- 
ments seldom rise above the commonplace, 
and what little value the book might have is 
lost by the absence of an index. 
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Book Chat 


John Morley’s Life of Gladstone is promised 
for October. 

There is to be another memoir of Tennyson, 
written by his niece from the point of view of 
family intimacy. 

Kipling’s Kim the readers of the London 
Academy think is the most successful novel 
of the season in England. 

The Edinburgh Review, founded by Sidney 
Smith and Jeffrey, will celebrate its hun- 
dredth anniversary with the April number. 


Messrs, Ginn & Co., the Boston publishers, 
have established their new offices on the site 
of the old John Hancock house, facing Boston 
Common. 

Germany, in 1900, exported 14,058 tons of 
books and music, or nearly three times as 
much by weight as she imported. And this 
does not mean that German books are heavy, 
either. 


The eightieth birthday of Edward Everett 
Hale will be celebrated April 3, with public 
congratulatory exercises at the South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, of which he has been 
80 long the pastor. 

Miss Kate Greenaway, the artist and illus- 
trator of children’s books, left an unfinished 
autobiography, which is to be made the basis 
of a memorial volume dealing with her art 
and life. It will contain letters from Ruskin, 
Tennyson and others. 


In the death of Elbridge S. Brooks the chil- 
dren have lost a writer who did much to in- 
troduce them to history and literature, a 
helpful worker in its growth from primitive 
conditions to its present commanding posi- 
tion in America. 


Mr. Henley’s attack upon Balfour’s Life of 
Stevenson has brought down upon his head a 
storm of ridicule. Mr. Sidney Colvin, who 
was not only the friend of Stevenson, but 
who was at first intrusted with the writing of 
the life, which he only abandoned because 
health failed, has undertaken to answer Hen- 
ley’s attack seriously. 

If any author wants a good advertisement 
for serious books let him become President of 
the United States. President Roosevelt’s 
Strenuous Life has been printed four times 
since its author entered the White House, and 
a French publishing house has just arranged 
for a translation of his Cromwell into French. 


The Man from Glengarry, Ralph Connor’s 
latest story, has gone up among the books 
whose sale is recorded in hundreds of thou- 
sands. Gilbert Parker says of it: “I have 
seldom read anything that has given me a 
greater thrill than the history of the fight be- 
tween Macdonald’s gang and Murphey’s gang 
on the Scotch River. Also, I have seldom 
been attracted to characters more than the 
two Macdonalds.” 


The Congregational Historical Society of 
England has issued the second number of its 
Transactions, dated December, 1901. It_con- 
tains material of considerable historical value, 
especially a sketch of the origin and growth 
of Congregationalism in England, a memo- 
randum of memorials of the Puritans in Devon 
and a brief biography of Robert Browne, with 
his treatise of Reformation. It can be had 
for a shilling at Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, London. 

The Men of Tomorrow, which in its present 
attractive magazine form begins its life with 
this month, being published at Albany, N. Y., 
is devotei to the boys of America, their 
physical, intellectual and moral welfare, and 
its sixty pages are replete with interesting 
articles and paragraphic matter relating to 
the wide world of boyhood. Their disposition 
to collect stamps, to use the camera and to 
live out of doors is liberally recognized. There 
is much, too, that, in an indirect way, carries 
a manly appeal for nobler living. Pastors who 
are making a specialty of work with boys 
will find this publication useful. 
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Biblical Criticism in 1901 


Il. The New Testament 


By Pror. FrRANoIs Brown, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The transition to the New Testament 
is made by Shiirer’s great work, Geschichte 
des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi [Leipzig], the third edition of 
which is now completed by the appear- 
ence of Vol. I. (Vols. I[., III., 1898), which 
contains the Introduction and the Polit- 
ical History, much enlarged from in- 
scriptions and papyri. Deissmann’s Bible 
Studies, translated by A. Grieve [T. & 
T. Clark], make accessible to English 
readers the recent epochmaking discus- 
sions of the language of the New Testa- 
ment. Thumb’s Griechische Sprache 
[Strassburg] is in the same line, 

The New Testament field is this year 
especially interesting, in view of the va- 
rious attempts to bring to the notice of 
laymen both the problems of literary 
structure and the newer critical interpre- 
tations. Here, as well as in the Old 
Testament field, we must be content with 
a selected list. As a foundation for 
everything, we have E. Nestle’s Intro- 
duction to the Textual Criticism of the 
Greek New Testament (translated from 
the second German edition by William 
Edie, and edited, with a preface, by 
Allan Menzies [Putnams]; this occupies 
a medium position, in point of fullness, 
between the hand-book of Professor 
Vincent and the elaborate Textkritik 
of Prof. C. R. Gregory and is a work 
of great accuracy and fine scholar- 
ship, illustrated by ten plates. Worthy 
of mention with this is F. G. Ken- 
yon’s Handbook to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament [Macmillan]. 
Blass issues a Greek text of Matthew, 
with a selection of various readings 
[Leipzig]. The third and concluding part 
of The Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment, in modernized translation, has ap- 
peared. Of newintroductions to the New 
Testament the most elaborate of the year 
is the Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, 
by Prof. J. Belser [R. C., in Tiibingen ; 
Herder, Freiburg in Baden], in which 
the whole literature, including the New 
Testament Apocrypha, down to the Apoc- 
alypse of Peter, is treated at length and 
with much learning. Jiilicher’s Finleit- 
ung in das Neue Testament appears in a 
third edition [Tiibingen]. A slighter work 
is The Books of the New Testament, by 
Rey. L. Pullan [Oxford, London]. James 
Moffatt’s The Historical New Testament 
[Scribners] gives a translation of the New 
Testament, arranged in the order of liter- 
ary growth from a critical standpoint, 
with prolegomena and brief notes. On 
the gospels in particular we have Unsere 
Evangelien, thre Quellen und ihr Quellen- 
werth, vom Standpunkt des Historikers 
aus betrachtet, by Prof. W. Soltau [Diet- 
erich, Leipzig]; the author tries to make 
the results of a somewhat radical crit- 
icism available for the general student of 
history ; he builds on a Proto-Matthdus ; 
also F. C. Burkitt’s Two Lectures on the 
Gospels [London]. E. A. Abbott’s Cor- 
rections of Mark Adopted by Matthew 
and Luke [in his Diatessarica, 2, London]; 
the fourth gospel comes in for its especial 
share in the form of a considerable vol- 


ume, Le Quatritme Evangile, son origine 
et sa valeur historique, by Prof. Jean Ré- 
ville [Leroux, Paris], also from the criti- 
cal point of view. Spitta, Zur Geschichte 
und Litteratur des Urchristentums, Vol. 
III. [Géttingen], examines the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

Of New Testament commentaries the 
most prominent place must be given to 
Canon Bigg’s Epistles of St. Peter and 
St. Jude [International Critical Commen- 
tary (Scribners], learned, careful and open- 
minded, with a noteworthy marshaling 
of external testimonies as to authorship. 
Professor Bigg concludes that First and 
Second Peter both represent the ideas of 
the apostle, by the hand of different 
amanuenses, while Jude is authentic, by 
‘the brother of the Lord.” Especial no- 
tice should be taken of his frank treat- 
ment of the divergence between Peter and 
Paul—‘“‘the disciplinarian and the mys- 
tic”’—and to his argument against Ram- 
say on the peculiarity of the Flavian 
persecution. Next in importance is Al- 
lan Menzies’s The. Earliest Gospel [Mac- 
millan], a commentary on Mark; the 
Greek text is given, with a translation 
and a connected exposition highly intel- 
ligent and readable even for the non-spe- 
cialist. Other commentaries on the gos- 
pels are H. J. Holtzmann’s Synoptiker, I., 
in the new edition of the Handkommentar 
zum Neue Testament [Tiibingen], T. H. 
Stokoe’s Manual of the Four Gospels 
[Frowde, London], and Das Evangelium 
nach Matthdus, Markus und Lukas, sach- 
lich geordnet, by O. Lorenz [Heidelberg]. 
R. H. Rackham issues a considerable vol- 
ume on the Acts of the Apostles [Me- 
thuen, London]. Prof. Albert Klépper 
[K6nigsberg] has a thoughtful commen- 
tary on the rich Ephesian epistle, Der Brief 
an die Epheser [G6ttingen]. In Dr. Orello 
Cone’s series of International Hand-books 
to the New Testament, one has appeared 
on the Epistles to the Hebrews, Colos- 
sians, Ephesians, Philemon, the Pastoral 
Epistles, James, Peter and Jude, with a 
sketch of the Canon. For the history 
we have the highly important Leben Jesu 
of Oscar Holtzmann [Tiibingen and Leip- 
zig]; also the excellent Constructive Stud- 
ies in the Life of Christ by Professors E. 
D. Burton and Shailer Matthews [Chi- 
cago]. We have further two admirable 
little books, The Messages of Jesus, by 
Prof. Thomas C. Hall of Union Semi- 
nary (in The Messages of the Books series 
of Sanders and Kent), and The Teaching 
of Jesus, by Prof. George B. Stevens of 
Yale (in Shailer Matthews’s Hand-books), 
both fresh, frank, clear and modern. In 
the same category falls The First Inter- 
preters of Jesus, by Prof. George H. Gil- 
bert, late of Chicago Seminary ; all three 
of these books illustrate what ought to 
be done by teachers of the New Testa- 
ment to prepare their pupils and the 
public for the great and general New 
Testament discussions which are surely 
impending. Among German works which 
have a like aim are Die Anfinge Unserer 
Religion, by Paul Wernle [professor in 
Basel; Mohr, Tiibingen and Leipzig], Dr. 


Georg Hollmann (Halle) Die Bedeutung 
des Todes Jesu, nach seinen eigenen Aus- 
sagen [ib.]. Finally must be named the 
most striking and suggestive book of the 
year, belonging to the department of 
New Testament theology—although in- 
deed overstepping its bounds—What is 
Christianity ? sixteen lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the 
winter term, 1899-1900, by Adolf Har- 
nack, translated (the German title being 
Das Wesen des Christenthums, 1900): by 
T. B. Saunders [Putnams]; this little 
book is of the simplest style, but most 
virile in grasp and profoundly religious, 
the work of a man who is at once a Chris- 
tian and a genius. To some it may ap- 
pear that the critical views underlying 
it imperil religion ; it is rather a matter 
for great thankfulness that, with pro- 
nounced critical views, this master main- 
tains and proclaims the Christian religion 
with so genuine a devotion. 





Christian News from 
Every where 


A portrait of Dr. John G. Paton, the mis- 
sionary to the New Hebrides, is to be painted 
and hung up in Assembly Hall, Melbourne. 


By selecting Rev. Edward M. Taylor of 
Cambridge as field seeretary for New Eng- 
land to develop interest in the Twentieth 
Century Fund, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church showed discernment. 


Bishop Brent, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
for the missionary dioceses of the Philip- 
pines, is asking those who have felt it neces- 
sary for the Episcopal Church to be repre- 
sented in the Philippines to set about raising 
an endowment fund of $100,000. 

After holding meetings in Brooklyn, Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan has this week gone to 
New York and is to be preaching at the Brick 
Church foratime. His appointments for the 
remaining months of the winter include Car- 
lisle, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., and Norfolk, Va. He 
will spend the month of April in the middle 
West. 

Brown University has arranged a public 
series of vesper services this year again on 
successive Thursdays, from 5 to 6 Pp. M., dur- 
ing January and February, at Sayles Hall. 
The list of preachers includes: Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, Bishop Potter, Drs. McKenzie, Cad- 
man, Bristol, Gifford, Hillis, and President 
Faunee. _ 

Mr. S. M. Sayford of Boston, secretary of 
the Evangelistic Association for New Eng- 
land, with Mr. Smith, the gospel singer, has 
been holding special meetings in Lebanon, 
Pa., already productive of gratifying results. 
On a recent Sunday he addressed 700 men in 
‘the Academy of Music, two-thirds of whom re- 
sponded to his plea that they come up on a 
higher plane of Christian living. 


The membership of the new Papal Com- 
mission on Modern Questions Concerning 
Holy Writ is announced at Rome. Cardinal 
Parocchi is to be president. One of the mem- 
bers is to be one of the faculty of the Catholic 
University at Washington. The scope of the 
inquiry is to ascertain the limits of freedom 
to be allowed the Catholic scholar. The presi- 
dent of the commission is said to be a liberal- 
minded ecclesiastic, as are some of the other 
members of the commission. 
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Week of Prayer 

In most of the churches in this region the 
week is observed with the full expectation of 
immediate results. A few churches, per- 
suaded that the time is unpropitious, coming 
so soon after the wearying pleasures of the 
holidays, when business men are taking ac- 
count of stock, and when the weather is 
usually disagreeable, have deferred their 
observance of the week till Easter, as their 
pastors think with real advantage. The ma- 
jority believe it wisest to observe the first 
week in January, and to add a second week 
later if possible. The subject was discussed 
at the Ministers’ Meeting by Rev. J. A. Mill- 
burn and Rev. Dr. Moses Smith. Mr. Mill- 
burn is confident that it would be better for 
all our churches to unite with Roman Catho- 
lies and the Episcopalians in the observance 
of Lent. His special emphasis was on the 
need of prayer and the duty of Christians to 
pray for something definite, for larger and 
better gifts than they have ever had. 


Good News from the Churches 

As has been reported in this correspond- 
ence, several of our churches have signalized 
the year by paying off debts. In no instance 
has this interfered at all with Christian 
work. For many years the New England 
Church has been burdened with a mortgage. 
Taking only two or three persons into his con- 
fidence, Mr. O. B. Green, one of the stanchest 
friends and supporters of the church, started 
out a little more than three weeks ago to see 
what could be done toward paying this debt. 
Two men assumed together, not in equal pro- 
portions, $10,000 of the amount required to 
cancel it. Very quietly, but without any 
difficulty, Mr. Green obtained the remaining 
$4,550 from six other gentlemen, and Sunday 
morning, Jan. 5, sent Professor Mackenzie, the 
acting pastor, a notice to read, announcing 
that the debt had been liquidated. It was a 
notice which surprised almost all who heard it, 
and few more than Professor Mackenzie, who 
had been arranging plans for raising the debt 
during the present year. It means a great 
deal both for itself and for the churches of 
our order in the city that the New England 
Church is free from debt. 


Dedication at Springfield 

Sunday, Jan. 5, was a glad day for the 
church at the capital of this state. It wit- 
nessed the consecration to the worship of 
God of one of the finest churches in Illinois. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by the 
pastor, Rev. A. M. Hall. In the evening 
other churches suspended their services. 
The church was founded in 1867. It has been 
served by such men as Drs. J. R. McClean, 
J. H. Barrows, Dr. Robert Nourse, Rev. R. O. 
Post of Conneaut, O., and since December, 
1899, by the present pastor. The first frame 
structure, secured in 1868, cost $12,000, and 
for the time was all that could be desired. 
In 1884 elegant Sunday school rooms and 
parlors were added to the rear of the church 
at an expense of $20,000. The last year the 
auditorium has been remodeled and brought 
into correspondence with the Sunday school 
part of the building at a cost of over $15,000. 
The material is Bedford stone. The plant 
as it now stands is worth not less than 
$50,000. Better still it is not only attractive 
in its appearance, it is convenient in all its 
appointments, and admirably adapted to 
Christian work. There are no debts, al- 
though in order to be free from them the 
church the last year has been obliged to raise 
$18,500. Half of the cost of the improvements 
was met by Mr. Frank W. Tracy on con- 
dition that the church and congregation pay 
the other half. The proposal aroused such 
enthusiasm that the money was easily se- 
cured. In the north open tower Mrs. Tracy 
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has placed a bronze tablet in memory of her 
daughter, Mrs. Nelly Grace Tracy Ryan. 

Mr. Hall was brought up in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania, worked his way through 
college, graduating at the Indianapolis Uni- 
versity, where he was for a time professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament literature. He 
also studied at the University of Chicago, 
and while serving the Taylor Church in New 
Haven, Ct., from 1896-99, was a member of 
the Yale Divinity School, where he received 
his degree of B. D. During his pastorate the 
net gain in church membership has been 
about fifty, although there have been heavy 
losses by death and removals. The Sunday 
school is fortunate in having Mr. T. H. Lit- 
tlefield as its superintendent, and the chorus 
choir, famous for its excellence, has been un- 
der the care of Col. George A. Saunders for 
thirty-three years. Few churches are begin- 





REV. A. M. HALL, SPRINGFIELD 


ning the year with a more encouraging out- 
look than this church in Springfield. It has 
not always found it easy to carry on its work 
in accordance with its ideals of duty and 
meet even current expenses. The atmosphere 
of the capital of a state like Illinois is not 
always favorable to aggressive Christian 
work. In spite of drawbacks and disappoint- 
ments the church has survived, and at the 
beginning of the new century is splendidly 
equipped for any duties it may be called upon 
to discharge. 


The Religion of Manhood 


Prof. George A. Coe of Evanston began 
Jan. 6 at the Y. M. C. A. a course of six lec- 
tures on the religion of manhood. They are 
especially intended for ministers and Sunday 
school teachers. Only men are permitted to 
attend them. Professor Coe believes that 
greater changes have taken place in men’s 
thought concerning religion than most minis- 
ters realize, and that in order to retain the 
hold which is needed on their minds this 
change must be recognized and the presen- 
tation of truth adapted to it. The change 
has been brought about, he affirms, by the 
growth of science, the aéceptance of scien- 
tific methods in ihe study of religious topics, 
and »y the extraordinary diffusion of knowl- 
edge. Itis alsoaresult of modern invention 
and the control which through it man has 
gained over nature, and may be due in part 
to the growth of popular government and the 
social consciousness. As a result of these 
changes men take a different attitude toward 
religion. They are intellectually cautious, 
not skeptical, but careful to accept nothing 
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which has not been thoroughly tested and 
proved to be absolutely true. 


The Moody Church 

Rev. Charles Inglis, the English evangelist, 
is the first man to follow Dr. Torrey during 
his year’s leave of absence in the pulpit Of 
this church. He is a Baptist and has been 
preaching as an evangelist in the English 
colonies and in England since 1867. He has 
visited the United States twenty-two times. 
He has never been a settled pastor. He has 
been met by large audiences here, and is 
preaching every evening during the week 
in those outside churches which are fortu- 
nate enough te secure him. He will also give 
sixteen lectures on our Lord’s intercessory 
prayer. 


The Zion Movement in Chicago 

This movement, notwithstanding the en- 
thusiasm it has awakened in many places, 
has not been warmly welcomed here. The 
liberal rabbis have not spoken in its favor, 
although not openly opposing it. They have 
said: “‘ America is our Palestine. Here we 
are citizens. Here we enjoy all the privi- 
leges we could get in Palestine even if that 
country were made over to us and we were 
permitted to govern it as we please.” As 
Rabbi Hirsch says, “I have a country and 
a flag of my own.” At the same time he 
admits that for Russian and Roumanian Jews 
it may be desirable to emigrate to Palestine. 
If it can be shown that this step is really 
for their advantage, he is ready to aid them 
in taking it, although he and most of the 
Jews who live in the United States will 
remain here. But neither he nor other lead- 
ers of his people will do anything to prevent 
the movement from becoming a success. 


French School in Chicago 

It has been decided that the school founded 
by M. Robert Lebaudy of Paris. shall be lo- 
cated in Chicago. It will be affiliated with 
the university, at least so far as to enable its 
students to take post-graduate courses, but 
will have a building of its own near the uni- 
versity campus. Its purpose will be to in- 
struct young Frenchmen in the principles of 
commercial enterprise and the characteristics 
of life in America. There will be an expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 at first. Sixty scholarships 
will be provided. A normal school for the 
training of teachers is one of the objects Mr. 
Lebaudy has in mind. He will furnish a 
library of at least 10,000 volumes in French 
for reference. The school will be under the 
control of the directors of the Alliance Fran- 
cais, in which President Harper has been so 
prominent and in which he has had such an 
interest. The decision to locate the school 
here was announced New Years’s Day. 


A Municipal Lodging House 

Through the aid of the City Homes Associa- 
tion a lodging house has been fitted up and 
opened on the West Side, yet near enough the 
heart of the city to make it accessible to all 
who need shelter for a night. Itis under the 
superintendency of Mr. John H. Bougue, 
who is interested in caring for the poor, and 
who has long been trying to persuade some of 
our capitalists to build a hotel in Chicago 
after the pattern of the Mills Hotel in New 
York. The house was opened for the first 
time Sunday night. There were eighty-eight 
lodgers. No one is received who is under the 
influence of liquor. Nor will any one be per- 
mitted to return for a second night’s lodging 
except for satisfactory reasons and on proof 
that he is willing to work. The plan is to 
give the men a bed and two meals, if need be, 
for half a day’s labor on the streets. Thean- 
nouncement of this plan has diminished, 
somewhat, the first popularity of the house. 

Chicago, Jan. 11. FRANKLIN. 
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Rev. J. W. Shaw, secretary 
of the Young Citizens’ 
Loyal League, has returned 
from a trip lasting four weeks through 
Kennebec, Somerset, Franklin and Saga- 
dahoc Counties, one of the most encour- 
aging he has ever made. School superin- 
tendents very generally expressed strong 
sympathy with the reform work under- 
taken by the league through the intro- 
duction of entertaining, instructive and 
character-building literature for home, 
school and library. Several school com- 
mittees took pains to say that the books 
introduced by the Y. C. L. L. had greatly 
interested pupils and had aided teachers 
in inculcating morals and in making schol- 
ars kinder and more thoughtful. Nearly 
the entire list of books recommended by 


A Good Book 
as a [lissionary 


‘the league have been ordered by the 


Farmington Normal School Library. 
The book entitled Uncle Sam’s Secrets 
will be used during the winter by Rev. 
C. D. Crane in his Boys’ Club at Yar- 
mouth. If literature recommended by 
this society is displacing the miserable 
and pernicious stuff read in many com- 
munities, its introduction should be en- 
couraged in all proper ways, especially in 
unchurched towns. Is not here an oppor- 
tunity for missionary societies to do a 
practical and effective work ? 


Lewiston’s New Pastor 
A NEW HAMPSHIRE ESTIMATE 


A real loss is sustained by Congregational- 
ism in northern New Hampshire through the 
removal of Rev. Percival F. Marston to Pine 
Street Church, Lewiston. In his five years’ 
service at Lancaster he has endeared him- 
self not only to his own people, but to the 
churches and ministers of this region by his 
graces of character and ready helpfulness. 
His influence, moreover, has been constantly 
exerted for intelligent progress and for hearty 
loyalty to the best Puritan ideals. Uniting 
the gifts of vision and utterance with those of 
organization and leadership, he has left a 
creditable impress on his charge, one of the 
two leading churches of the “‘ north country.” 
One hundred and ten members have been re- 
ceived, seven coming from the Sunday school 
Jan. 5. In 1897 the house of worship was re- 
modeled and a new chapel was built, at a cost 
of about $8,000, most of which was provided 
for at the time. On this account, however, 
$1,000 were paid the past year. 

Under the pastor’s direction the church 
work has steadily broadened until it includes 
eighteen distinct lines. In the Sunday school 
a kindergarten, besides the usual primary de- 
partment, has been successfully maintained 
for two years. Much has been made of Bible 
study, not only in the Sunday school, but in 
the midweek meeting, though not to the neg- 
lect of devotion. The Endeavor Society has 
been gradually reconstituted until it is in 
every sense a Young People’s Society. The 
young men and women are also hearty sup- 
porters of the evening service, and constitute 
the large evening choir. Mr. Marston leaves 
a well-organized and harmonious church in 
one of the most beautiful valleys of the state. 
Our neighbors eastward are to be congratu- 
lated on his accession. They will find him a 
strong and growing preacher, a faithful 
worker, a man of wide interests and large 
sympathies and a simple and whole-hearted 
Christian. W. F. ©. 


FROM A MAINE POINT OF VIEW 


In coming to Maine Mr. Marston is return- 
ing to the scenes of his boyhood, for he is a 
native of Gorham, and of his college training, 
for he is a graduate of Bowdoin, ’88. After 
graduation he spent several years teaching in 
Maine and Connecticut and then entered An- 
dover, graduating therefrom in the class of 
1894. His first pastorate was in Cambridge, 
N. Y. He now goes to one of the leading 
churches in the state for location and future 
possibilities of growth and power. : 

Pine Street has always numbered mill men, 
both employers and employed, in its constit- 
uency. The late Congressman Dingley was 
an honored and useful member, as is also 
Senator Frye. The proximity of Bates Col- 
lege gives its field of influence additional at- 
tractiveness. It may not be generally known 
that Pine Street Church is a daughter of 
High Street Church, Auburn, certain mem- 
bers having been dismissed from the latter 
in 1854 for the purpose of forming a new 
church in the then little but promising village 
of Lewiston Falls. E. R. 8. 


Portland and Vicinity 


State Street Church has not as yet secured 
a pastor, but is looking for a man to fill its 
pulpit, one of the niost important and com- 
manding in Maine. Dr. J. L. Jenkins, retir- 
ing pastor, has preached here several times 
of late, and on a recent Sunday Prof. E. Y. 
Hincks, D. D., of Andover Seminary, a former 
pastor, was listened to with delight by large 
congregations. 

Rey. A. ¥. Earnshaw has been secured as 
assistant pastor at High Street, in whose pul- 
pit the voive of Dr. W. H. Fenn has been 
heard for thirty-five years and more. Mr. 
Earnshaw is a Princeton graduate and comes 
from a successful pastorate at Phillips to 
his present position. In various ways he is 
seeking to develop the young life of the 
church and parish. His enthusiastic spirit is 
already making itself felt. 

West Church regrets the loss of Rev. John 
R. Boardman, who was installed less than 
two years ago. He resigns to become travel- 
ing secretary under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A., a work in which he has before engaged 
and for which he has special gifts. West 
Church has an unusually large proportion of 
young members. Loeated in a growing part 
of the city where it has undisputed claim and 
a large opportunity, it presents an inviting 
field. 

Evening choral services continue to be a 
special feature at St. Lawrence Church and 
congregations are large. At Williston Dr. 
Smith Baker has just completed two series of 
special sermons, and with the new year en- 
tered upon another series covering several 
weeks. The evening sermons are designed 
especially for young people. There are few 
empty seats at Williston. 

An increasing number of churches are de- 
ferring their special services to the week pre- 
ceding Easter. Under the auspices of the 
forward movement several have held special 
meetings with good results. Rev. B. B. Mer- 
rill of Brewer spent a week with Rev. P. E. 
Miller at Cumberland Center and Rev. T. B. 
Hatt of Jonesport will conduct services at 
Yarmouth Jan. 12-19, in which all the evan- 
gelical churches will unite. 

The next meeting of Cumberland Confer- 
ence will be held with the Free Church at 
Deering, Jan. 22, with an interesting program. 
The local committee are making diligent prep- 
aration to receive and entertain delegates. 

©. D. C. 


Her Home Missionary Society 


At the annual meeting in September the 
society was burdened with a debt of $8,500, 
the accumulation of a series of years. Vari- 
ous legacies, some soon to be paid, others “in 
the air,” were looked to for its partial liquida- 
tion. But at the annual meeting it was vehe- 
mently argued that it ought to be paid by the 
end of the year, and partly by the churches. 
Dr. Jenkins, retiring pastor of State Street 
Church, Portiand, promised to intercede with 
benevolent men of his parish for the last $500. 
Other conditional pledges were made by indi- 
viduals. Since then legacies have come to 
the rescue, many churches and individuals 
have contributed, and the new year begins 
with the debt raised and the society free to 
expand as rapidly as the churches permit. 

A special meeting of the trustees was held 
last month in Portland. The report of a 
committee appointed to confer with the na- 
tional society was heard, and it was voted to 
enter into a compact of co-operation with the 
national society for one year. The compact 
is similar to that obtaining with other state 
societies. By its terms speakers for the na- 
tional society will be received in Maine pul- 
pits, and financial assistance, within specified 
limits, will be granted the state society if 
necessary. 

It is stated that in the past ten years Maine 
has given enough money to the national so- 
ciety to have kept the state organization free 
from debt. Mission work in Maine is as 
truly frontier work as that in many Western 
communities. 

The appointment of a new general mission- 
ary for western Maine is under consideration 
to do a work much needed in many scattered 
towns unable to support a settled minister. 
Rev. Charles Whittier has done invaluable 
service in this line for the eastern part of the 
state. 8. 


In and About Bangor 


Anevent of unusual interest was the recep- 
tion tendered by the ladies of Hammond 
Street Church to Rev. H. L. Griffin on the 
twentieth anniversary of his installation. 
Mr. Griffin is the fourth pastor in sixty-eight 
years. In the two decades 439 members have 
been added, while the present enrollment is 
427, making practically a new church in place 
of an old one. Numerous improvements 
have been made in ‘the edifice. A handsome 
window back of the pulpit, representing the 
transfiguration, and other memorial windows 
add to the beauty and attractiveness of the 
auditorium. The benevolences have been 
more than $40,000, and the church is now sup- 
porting Rev. Geo. H. Ewing as its missionary 
representative in the foreign field. 

Since Jan. 1 checks aggregating $70,000 
have come to Bangor from the estate of Jo- 
seph S. Ricker, late of Portland—$15,000 for 
the Maine Missionary Society, $25,000 for 
Bangor Seminary, $30,000 for the Maine Con- 
gregational Charitable Society. All these be- 
quests are limited to the use of the income 
only. The full list of bequests named in Mr. 
Ricker’s will amounted to $300,000. 

The “forward movement” is attracting 
much notice and developing strong interest. 
No attempt to arouse and deepen spiritual 
interest in the Maine churches has ever met 
with so cordial a response or so generous ap- 
proval, and large hopes ure entertained of 
the result. Ww. P. HL 





The English Baptist Year-Book for 1902 
shows gains in all directions save in the num- 
ber of the clergy. 
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The Southern Section 


MEN AT WORK FOR MEN 


“Am I my brother’s keeper?” has become 
a real question to many inthis Southland. In 
several communities men are banded together 
for prayer and personal work for men. Theirs 
is the ambition of the first century church— 
to be fishers of men. They hold meetings in 
private houses, are led by laymen, and try 
in their own way to get their friends to be- 
come disciples of Christ. The old power of 
the good tidings to produce the “sound life” 
is made manifest. The brotherhood of Chris- 
tian service binds them together. The entire 
life of these churches feels the stimulus of 
the new affection. The praying bands center 
either about a single church or a local group 
of churches. Each man begins to try for 
some one man. They invite and pray, not 
seven times, but seventy times seventy. They 
pray in private at each noon hour, and so- 
cially every week. At such a meeting, the 
week after Christmas, a man told them “this 
is the first Christmas in sixteen years that I 
have been sober. The study of the Bible 
helps me to keep right and Jesus Christ has 
made me a free man.” That evening two 
young men decided to begin the better life. 
At the gathering of another band a well- 
known lawyer, who had been converted fif- 
teen months before at one of the meetings, 
said: ‘The Christ saved me from the power 
of drink and other sins about as bad. To- 
day I don’t even want to drink.” Only afew 
days after that a gentleman told me that 
this lawyer came to his office on business. 
After it was done he told him the story of his 
new life and that the prayers of those men 
had been the means. ‘It was the most re- 
markable story of deliverance from the bond- 
age of sin I ever heard. I have always be- 
lieved in thetheory of prayer, but now I know 
it is a reality.” 

A dozen or more such bands have been or- 
ganized in Los Angeles and others in the 
smaller places. It is pathetic to see men, the 
slaves of some vice, watch the progress of 
this quiet movement, seeking to strengthen 
their own confidence in this way of escape. 
What huge evangelistic meetings have lately 
failed to do, these earnest men have accom- 
plished. The Endeavor Society has been the 
means of a steady stream of converstons 
among the young. This men’s work is doing 
the same thing for men. There seems to bea 
change going on, from the mere spasm of re- 
ligious energy to habitual struggle to win 
others by personal effort. It is also transfer- 
ring the burden of evangelization from a few 
leaders to a large number of laymen. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES 


First Church, Pasadena, under the plan of 
Rev. H. W. Lathe, has organized a prayer cir- 
cle for the conversion of particular persons. 

East Los Angeles has banded its men into a 
prayer meeting for definite personal work. 
Because of the work accomplished a wish has 
grown up for special services. The pastor, 
C. P. Dorland, is to be assisted by J. B. Orr, 
the evangelist. 

Dr. Warren F, Day of Los Angeles, First, 
has completed his seventh year as pastor. A 
bonded debt of $18,000 has been wiped out 
and a $10,000 memorial organ has been se- 
cured. The church finds its old building in- 
adequate and is planning to erect a new one 
Seating 12,000 to 14,000. Since his coming 840 
new members have been received, the net 
growth being 530. The present membership 
is 961. A little over a year ago Rey. William 
H. Day was called as co-pastor. During the 
year 153 were added—twenty-nine at the De- 
eember communion. Ww. H. D. 


The Pastor at Pomona College 


Pomona College Church is ten years old. 
On the anniversary date Rev. Henry King- 
man was formally recognized as pastor. The 
council was a large and representative one. 
Dr. William M. Brooks, former president of 
Tabor College, was moderator, and among 
those taking part were Drs. Williams of Red- 
lands, Frary of Pomona and Day of Los An- 
geles, and Professor Sumner of Claremont. 

Pomop- has passed the experimental stage ; 
she is ministering to a larger student body 
than ever before, and feeling all the hope and 
energy of the leadership of her new president, 
Dr. George A. Gates. College pastors are 
sometimes chosen because they have been 
first honor men, or for dexterity in teaching 
the “sacred tongues.” While Mr. Kingman 
can write, teach and lecture, he is called to 
this position because he is a preacher who 
has a message, which he utters with power as 
well as with clearness. To his scholarship 
Colby and Hartford have contributed; also 
his experience as a teacher of theology in 
North China. Heis thoroughly cosmopolitan, 
Two short pastorates in North Dakota and in 





REV. HENRY KINGMAN 


the mining country of Michigan, with eight 
years’ missionary service near Peking, five 
voyages across the Pacific and as many more 
across the Atlantic have made him a “ citizen 
of the world.” A couple of years spent in re- 
gaining his health, so ungrudgingly sacrificed 
in China, have added their discipline. No 
social group is more sensitive than the stu- 
dent body to specious piety or spirituality 
whose fountain is above the larynx—of the 
lips, not of the heart. The enthusiasm of 
these students after a year of preaching is a 
fine tribute to the virility of the pastor’s 
work. Professor Sumner represented the 
faculty when he said, in the charge to the 
pastor: “A year ago I might have accepted 
this task without hesitation, but after sitting 
under your preaching for these months I can 
only remain at your feet asalearner.” Db. 


The Northern Belt 


Only one home missionary church lacks 
a pastor. Superintendent Harrison returns 
full of cheer from every tour. Our weakest 
points are found in the larger cities. In Oak- 
land a difficult problem of readjustment is in 
slow process of solution. The resalt is likely 
to be one strong church instead of two weak 
ones in the northern section of the city. 

In the San Francisco field our brightest 
spot, First Church, is very bright. It has re- 
ceived 117 members in the past year. Its 
condition is that of continuous quiet revival, 
Congregations are increasing. Its midweek 
meeting is large, spiritual, fervent. A good 
number of men have recently joined the Con- 


gregational Club. It has paid off its debt of 
$10,000, and begins the new year with a sur- 
plus. Church and congregation are devoted 
to Dr. Adams, united and resolute toward the 
future. 

FORWARD MOVEMENTS 


Several have been initiated in San Fran- 
cisco. All denominations, even the Roman- 
ists favoring, have united in a thorough can- 
vass of the city. The plan is now forming, 
and its execution will be compressed into a 
single day, Jan. 25. 

The San Francisco presbytery has arranged 
a systematic inter-visitation of its churches, 
covering the first three months of the year. 
From two to five days will be given to special 
meetings in each church. Several pastors 
and elders have been assigned to each by the 
general committee. On a certain Sunday af- 
ternoon all the churches will unite in the 
communion service in Trinity Church. It is 
felt by many Presbyterians that their church 
life in the city is depressed and barren. The 
purpose of the visitation is “for quickening 
and stimulating members and for reaching 
the unsaved.” 

The Methodists of the city are also reported 
to be convicted of inefficiency and roused to 
increased endeavor. Central Church—their 
largest—has enlisted twenty students from 
the state university to aid in applying the 
gospel minutely and faithfully to its down- 
town field. 


Y, M. 0. A. CONFERENCE 


This annual gathering of college students 
was held during the holiday recess at Pacific 
Grove. About 100 choice men came together 
from twenty institutions of California, Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho. That the Uni- 
versity of California sent thirty-four, much 
the largest delegation, indicates the excellent 
condition of the association at Berkeley. The 
main features at Pacific Grove, as at all district 
conferences, were Bible study normai classes, 
a missionary institute, conferences on meth- 
ods and life work meetings. The platform 
speakers were leading pastors of the state. 


OLD TESTAMENT STUDY AT STANFORD 


Rev. Charles R. Brown of Oakland has re- 
sumed his annual instruction at Stanford 
University. He gives this year twenty lec- 
tures on The Lifeand Literature cf the Early 
Hebrews, covering the entire Old Testament. 
Histitles include The Patriarchal Period, The 
Sojourn in Egypt, The Conquest of Palestine, 
The Kingdom under David, Prophets before 
the Exile, The Captivity, Later Prophets, 
The Priestly Law, Hebrew Poetry, The 
Wisdom Literature, Practical Influence of 
this Literature upon Life. This order of 
topics indicates a thoroughly modern treat- 
ment. Discussion and definition of inspira- 
tion are reached inductively. For collateral 
reading twenty of the best modern volumes 
are suggested. Such an opportunity, facing 
400 alert and intent young men and women, is 
grand enough; it could be enhanced only by 
substituting the New. Testament literature or 
the ethics of Christ. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO CONGREGATIONAL 

CLUB 


By common consent the address of Pres: 
E. B. Andrews at the last meeting was one of 
the finest ever heard by the club. The occa- 
sion was a stimulus to Congregationalism in 
this section. The club is steadily recovering 
lost ground. It has heard successively two 
wise men from the East, Dean Hodges and 
Dr. Andrews; a third, President Barrows of 
Oberlin, will address the February meeting, 

@. 8. N. 
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In Various Fields 


The Week of Prayer pal rector, held a conference, in which it was the spiritual life has been deepened. The 
suggested that we ought to have a series of church, with its large contingent from the 
It is early, perhaps, to attempt a general ynited services. To some, without any ques- State Normal School and its faithful workers, 
report of the observance of this time-honored tion as to the nature and scope of the meetings, is in an excellent condition. 
institution throughout the country. Each j¢ seemed the right and only thingto do; to Mr. Porter seems admirably adapted for 
year a larger number of churches postpone others, not quite so sure about the benefits the Stockbridge church, with its historic pres- 
their special season of prayer to the less of hasty, undefined union services, the propo- tige, its succession of eminent divines and its 
crowded, and quite as fitting, Lenten period. ition was less self-evident and undebatable. growing prominence as a spiritual center of a 
In communities where the New Year is thus Back of the immediate lack of unanimity, famous summer resort. Here, in 1734, John 
ushered in union services are the rule. however, there was an evident spirit of un- Sergeant, an instructor at Yale, began mis- 
This was the case in Newton, Mass., where selfishness for the best interests of the 
the Episcopal and Unitarian churches joined ghurch at large. When, however, the Episco- 
heartily with the Baptist, Methodist und Con- pai rector expressed his conviction that we 
gregational. needed a more vital expression of Christian 
In Pittsfield the Week of Prayer isfarfrom brotherhood throughout our churches, he put 
being a decadent institution. All the evan- jnto concrete form the feeling and aspiration 
gelical churches united in services at South of all. We felt that upon this we were a unit, 
Church at four o’clock each afternoon. Audi- gnd that to this end we could all work, plan 
ences have been large, the services helpful gnd pray. At our next meeting, a few days 
and well supported, and the spirit of fellow- jater, we came together with only one unde- 
ship is deepened by this union in prayer. cided thought for our future meetings—their 
In Gloversville, N. be seven churches have denominational scope. 
united their forces, with such growing inter- [ny our midst was a Universalist church, 
est that the meetings will be continued. whose pastor we all loved and desired to have 
The churches of Rochester, Minn., united with us. We realized that we could not work 
in preaching services at the Congregational together “except we be agreed,” and that to 
church. Each evening some phase of prayer invite, without any basis of agreement, might 
was made the theme—Limitations of Prayer, prove the most unbrotherly kind of fellow- 
Basis of Prayer, Intercessory Prayer, etc. ship. Accordingly a committee was ap- 
First Church, St. Louis, Dr. C. H. Patton, pointed to draft an invitation, containing a ‘ 
minister, announces a Week of Prayer anda basis of proposed effort and desire, which sionary work among the Stockbridge Indians 
Week of Work, expressing the hope “thatthe was as follows: and labored with rare success for fifteen 
week following the Week of Prayer will be ; years. His successor was Jonathan Edwards, 
used in special personal work for Christ, as _ Th Purpose of these meetings is the who was called from here to the presidency 
our duty may be revealed to us in connection preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ in o¢ princeton College. For nearly sixty years 
* such a manner that our Christian people may 
with these meetings. be quickened in zeal for their Master, and Dr. Stephen West labored here, and in the 
THE NOON MEETINGS IN BOSTON that those who are not Christian, either in — ratha the tunes soak . penned tong 
F < rofession or desire, may be brought to a ¢ gn 
The midday meetings at Park Street and ashe knowledge of Sileeahen Henn. § obedi. Farwell and the retiring pastor, Mr. C. S. 
Rich. This charming resort is now attract- 


Bromfield Street Churches were both largely 

ence to the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
roe sins de at different hours, not Thus tent de te a 4 definite ing for a part or the whole of the year a choice 
a few who entered into the spirit of the week po ‘oad, deep and defin company of persons of national reputation, 


made it a point to be present at each. Some basis we united, without a single Protestant B iel iving th 
days standing room was at a premium. At exception, in a series of union services— aan ene tniegenies at tha seuaao . 
Park Street Dr. Withrow had the general Friends, Free Baptists, Calvinistic Baptists, —..sing usefulness NorFoLK 
leadership, and Drs. A. H. Plumb and A.C. Christian Baptist, Congregational, Universal- : 


Dixon alternated as appointed speakers. On ist, Episcopal and Methodist. 





Thursday Will R. Moody madea brief address. Our services began Dec. 29, followed by 
The attendance here was noticeably composed three other services that same week. The Revising the Church Roll 
of church members. The addresses were next week meetings were held every night 

BY JOHN L. WITHROW, D.D., BOSTON 


straightforward and helpful. but Saturday. Each pastor took one or more 
Many were doubtless drawn to Bromfield services, as necessary. Ontwoeveningsserv- Statistics of church members as published 
Street through the announcement that the ices in the Episcopal church were conducted jn year-books, minutes and newspapers sel- 
service would be conducted by women evan- by the rector, and Rev. Messrs. Deetz and qom command full confidence. Facts too often 
gelists. The hour opened with spirited praise, Griffin of the Methodist and Free Baptist justify this critical judgment. While it is 
usually complemented by a solo from Miss churches preached. J.D. D. understood that congregations always include 
Fanny Simpson. A simple gospel message both professing Christians and non-church 
followed from Miss May Frost. If any came members, we might point to numerous prom- 
for sensationalism, they were always disap- The South Shore’s Gift to the inent churches whose membership rolls are 
peinted. The address was suggestive and ‘ larger than their entire attendance. 
often effective. Probably this audience con- Berkshires A few years ago a church which reported 
tained more non-professing Christians than The character of the churches and the repu- by far the heaviest roll of any in its denomi- 
did the other. At each the number of men tation of the man make the call of Rev. E.S. nation was disbanded. But when the eccle- 
was unusually large. Porter from Bridgewater to Stockbridge, siastical authorities undertook to find the 
A MERCHANT EVANGELIST AT SHAWMUT, Mass., noteworthy. Mr. Porter comes from thousands of members who had been reported, 
BOSTON the best ministerial stock, his father being less than five hundred could be traced to 
Dr. E. S. Porter, for thirty-four years pastor whom certificates of dismission to other 
snacmes Seek oreacabr t gnt of the Bedford Avenue Reformed Church, churches had been issued. How many other 
viting Mr. Charles N. Crittenton of Breskiya Brooklyn, N. Y. With the best of educa- churches would fall under condemnation if 
to conduct special services. Mr. Crittenton tional advantages, including the Brooklyn they were examined as this one was is 
tne sabibe a tates ferteme tn. the enbdnctet Polytechnic Institute, Mr. Porter graduated question too far-reaching to answer here. 
the wholesale drug business. His name is as- with high honor from Columbia in 1880 and Business men have said it smacks of pretense 
sociated with the Wicsenes Orithenten Temes from Union Seminary in 1883. After an ex- to posta church membership of several hun- 
named in memorial of a little daughter. He tended tour abroad he was pastor at Kent, dreds, when, in fact, by the aid of a search. 
has preached to large congregations through Ct., for over five years. Thence he was called light or a search-warrant, one could not find 
the week and urged upon them collectively to Bridgewater, where he has just finished an much more than half the number. If adver- 
emi di tndividenle, ob tur 00 halees bouk unie unusually harmonious and successful pas- tisers detect newspapers in claiming much 
to reach them, the need and duty of immedi- torate of thirteen years. Seldom does a min- larger circulation than they have, it is apt to 
ate decision for Christ. The Sunday after- 1tet leave under pleasanter conditions. Re- gohard with the papers. In this respect, how 
noons preceding and following the Week of ceptions, resolutions, gifts and regrets have far does a newspaper differ from a church ? 
Prayer he has preached in Tremont Temple. marked the separation. The council, minis- But are there-not special obstacles for 
Sis services are te continue for aacther week terial association and other organizations churches to overcome if they would state 
in the Tremont Street Church. have been unusually hearty in expressions of accurately their number of communicants? 
ve ete ‘ebaieeie wees abiees esteem. The church has greatly prospered The difficulties, if not practically insurmount- 
Q iw. under his ministry. Nearly two-thirds of the able, are at least more formidable than care- 
At the beginning of December several Ames- present membership have been received, the less critics realize. Churches, especially in 
bury ( Mass.) ministers, including the Episco- edifice has been renovated and improved, and the larger cities, are both sieves and jewel- 
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caskets. Their attending members change 
almost as often as does the moon. Of these 
admitted to membership a considerable pro- 
portion are persons whose business engage- 
ments are unstable and their boarding house 
life even less certain of continuance. It 
would require the services of a salaried clerk 
to inform a large city church once a quarter 
where all its members reside. Only pastors 
and officers having extraordinary zeal for the 
personal care of souls can claim that they 
know where all the members eat and sleep. 
And if such a claim were made at the opening 
of the year after diligent search, they might 
hesitate to repeat it six months later. 

It has fallen to the writer in several churches 
he has served to undertake a radical reduc- 
tion of the figures of the roll. Inthe process 
of reducing it to figures that shall be factual 
rather than fanciful, church officers find 
many obstructions. It hurts the people’s 
pride to see the statement of supposed mem- 
bership drastically reduced. They do not see 
why their church should be made an example 
of accuracy at the cost of a cut-down that will 
make it smaller than some neighboring one 
which they know is not really as numerous as 
theirown. Not afew absentees, who probably 
never will return to active membershfp, 
grievously complain when kindly requested 
either to return or to ask for dismission to 
some other church. It is patheticto hear how 
deeply they “lovethe dear old church,” though 
year after year they contribute nothing, either 
to its work or its public worship. Again, the 
work is baffled by many absentees being 
scattered, no one knows where. Of circular 
letters mailed to their last known addresses, a 
large percentage are returned by the post office 
department, marked “ Not found.” Still worse, 
of those not returned and therefore presum- 
ably delivered, a considerable contingent, 
either from lack of courtesy or of love for the 
church, take no notice of the communication. 

How, then, should we proceed? In Park 
Street Church, of which I have been a mem- 
ber during the last twenty-five years, its pas- 
tor for more than half that time, we have 
twice grappled with the task of conforming 
our statistical report to what we might con- 
scientiously claim as the real membership. 
In 1876, membership as stated in the Year- 
book stood at 900. Two years after, as a re- 
sult of pruning, notwithstanding large addi- 
tions, we had reduced the reported numbers 
to 600. Returning in 1898, after an absence of 
eleven years, to begin a second pastorate, 
I found the roll had grown to 875. Thechurch 
appointed a committee on roll, which began 
a search for absentees. There was no haste, 
no harsh methods were used. To the ab- 
sentees of whom we had knowledge, a kindly 
letter was addressed ; in some cases more than 
one letter was sent. After two years thechurch 
voted on the findings of its committee; and 
when it did it affirmed the membership to be 
less than 400. Doubtless more members than 
that had united in the past and had never 
been dismissed ; but whether living or dead, 
and whether, if living, they are leading 
respectable Christian lives, we cannot tell. 
The itinerants among these absentees have 
gone beyond the supervision of the church, 
Why should it be held responsible for ‘them, 
while they remain quite irresponsible to the 
church? We adopted rules which safeguard 
the church, yet keep the door of communion 
ajar for the return of any ready to prove 
themselves worthy. We first do what in the 
judgment of faithful men may be wisely done 
to restore the absent, and then proceed ac- 
cording to these rules: 

“When the conference committee shall fail, 
after what in their Christian judgment is 
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due effort, to find the address of a non-attend- 
ing member or to secure the return of one 
whose location they know, the name of such 
shall be placed on a retired list. In case of 
return the name shall be restored to the active 
list, with power to vote after the restored 
member shall have become regular in attend- 


_ance on public worship and the sacrament.” 


“Members absenting themselves most of 
the time from worship and communion in 
this church for one year or more shall, if re- 
quested by the conference committee, satisfy 
said committee of the sufficiency of the ex- 
cuse for absence, if they desire, for personal 
reasons, to continue their membership with 
us. But in such an event they will not be en- 
titled to vote in meetings of the church until 
they have returned and become regular in 
their attendance and fellowship with us in 
communion.” 

When stiess and disturbance arise in a 
church, members who have not been in their 
place for years suddenly appear and exercise 
the right tovote. Against this we set a stead- 
fast guard. Those who for any reason have 
forsaken the church can return and will be 
welcomed, but cannot vote until considerable 
time has elapsed in which they will have be- 
come regular in attendance at public worship 
and atthe sacrament of the Lord’sSupper. We 
thus make the terms for return both reason- 
able and broad. If for good reason one has 
been so long absent, without joining a church, 
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as to make him feel that he is no longer a 
member of any church, yet still he thinks he 
is a Christian and does not relish the thought 
of seeking admission on confession, if he re- 
turn to us and become regular in worship and 
communion, that will restore him to full 
standing. 

How have these efforts to conform the nom- 
inal and real number of members been re- 
ceived and accepted? At first there were 
murmurings. But with those whose fidelity 
to their vows was a matter of principle it has 
in all cases proved satisfactory on second 
thought. Christians should be honest in word 
and deed, for Christianity is before all else 
the religion of realities. 
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A New Year Feature in Pittsfield 


The New Year was observed, as usual, by 
First Church, Pittsfield. For nearly a hun- 
dred years a sunrise prayer meeting has been 
held, which is unique of its kind. It is a 
union service, and all the churches partici- 
pate. The Unitarian minister, but lately 
come among us, gave out the notice, as usual. 
At the close of his service a church official 
said to him: “ We all know about that serv- 
ice. We have been since we were boys.” 
For some it is almost their only religious meet- 
ing for the year. Many seldom seen at the 
regular church services always attend this 
one. It is held in the main auditorium of 
First Church, which is invariably filled, and 
whose pastor always presides. It is a prayer 
meeting of the old-fashioned type. The meet- 
ing is open, and prayers and testimonies are 
heard from many voices. The venerable 
Deacon Robinson of the South Church, absent 
this year, has for nearly eighty years rarely 
missed one of these services. The city looks 
upon them as one of her institutions. It is an 
eccasion of much solemnity, and never more 
so than this year, when, in spite of very cold 
weather, fully 500 people began the New Year 
with prayer in the old First Church. RB. c. 


Among the Seminaries 
ANDOVER 


The predicted growth of Andover has al- 
ready begun. Since our last report another 
member has been added to the Junior class, 
and still there is room. The new reading- 
room is to be formally opened with a house- 
warming, Feb. 1. It is to be fittingly called 
the Churchill Room, in honor of the late Pro- 
fessor Churchill. We will reserve description 
of its luxurious appointments until the last 
window cushion is in place and the last pic- 
ture has been hung. Then—come and see us! 

A pleasant reception was held last week by 
Professor and Mrs. Hincks. It was the first 
of several social functions with which the 
winter is enlivened. 

The Society of Inquiry has arranged for 
some interesting addresses. Its last was’ a 
characteristic one by Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. 

The students are looking forward to the 
compietion of the new Phillips Academy gym- 
nasium, which is to be open to the seminary 
students. The building, with its equipment, 
will cost about $60,000 and is the gift mainly 
of alumni of the academy, the largest donor 
being Mr. Borden, the Fall River manufac- 
turer. The floor space is, 6,000 square feet 
There will be nearly 400 lockers and sixteen 
shower baths. The building will be completed, 
equipped and in use before the end of next 


month. F. J. L. 
YALE 


The hour for daily prayers has been 
changed from 8.10 A.M., to 1230 p.m: The 
service has been made somewhat briefer; a 
student choir leads the singing; Dean San- 
ders, who conducts the service, and the organ- 
ist wear academic gowns. These changes are 
made as an experiment with the hope of find- 
ing the hour most convenient for all and of 
enriching the service. 

The Leonard Bacon Club recently debated 
the questions of ‘he Consolidation of the 
Various Missionary Organizations of the 
Congregational Church and.of Open Saloons 
in New York City on Sunday. 

Yale public lecturers have been Prof. Bliss 
Perry, the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, on 
Thackeray; Mr. John Graham Brooks of 
Cambridge, Mass., on The Place of Ethics in 
Labor Problems. . 

The first public lecture under the auspices 
of the Leonard Bacon Club was given by 
Prof. G. W. Knox of Union Seminary, on 
Christianity in the Light of the Ethnic Faiths. 

Mr. Luther D. Wishard has conducted a 
missionary institute, which was enthusiastic- 
ally attended. The Senior aidress by Mr. 


John Bicknell discussed the Conditions of 
Membership in the Congregational Church. 
At the meeting of the Semitic and Biblical 
Club, Prof. B. W. Bacon gave a paper on 
What Was the Sign of Jonah? 

Mr. Josiah Sibley of the Senior Class and 
of the Leonard Bacon Club of the Divinity 
School was a member of the victorious univer- 
sity team in the Yale-Princeton debate at 
Princeton. The subject was: Resolved, That 
the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States has 
been justified. Yale supported the negative 
side. 

The changes, actual and proposed, of the 
policy of the new administration of the sem- 
inary under Dean Sanders are very significant. 
They outline as a final result the abolition at 
Yale of the tradition and long practice of free 
education for theological students, and the 
raising of the standard. It is understood that 
the plan of charging for tuition is under dis- 
cussion and may be adopted next year. 

Among recent university preachers was Dr. 
Donald Sage Mackay of New York city. 

Ww. D. B. 


A Silver Jubilee on the South Shore 


Beautiful for situation, crowning a com- 
manding eminence, with the gilded dome of 
the Bay State Capitol in plain sight to the 
northward and with a charming expanse of 
harbor to east and south, lies Wollaston 
Heights. Here twenty-five years ago a Con- 
gregational church was organized, which has 
made such continuous and substantial growth 
that it is now ranked among the leading 
churches of suburban Boston. With im- 
pressive services the Silver Jubilee has just 
been observed with a week’s services, which 
have been largely attended and greatly en- 
joyed. They included a historic sermon by 
the pastor, Rev. Edward A. Chase, and the 
communion ; an inspiring address to the young 
people by Mr. William Shaw of the U. S. 
C. E.; meetings of the various women’s or- 
ganizations; church supper, roll call, and 
annual meeting; a sermon from Rev. Ed- 
ward Norton; reminiscent addresses by the 
pastor and others. While uniformly good 
work has been done in every line of activity, 
few churehes can show a better record re- 
specting sustained interest in and generous 
giving to missionary objects. For the last 
ten years the benevolent gifts have averaged 
$1350 per resident member. The high in- 
tellectual grade of the members has given 
this church large influence in the community 
on all questions of good citizenship and moral 
order. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


CON E—SMITH—In oy: Vt., Dec. 31,1901, by Rev. M- 
Winslow Farman of estfield, Rev. Jobn Henry Vone, 
astor of the yy nea ehurch of Derby, and 
‘lora Grace Smith of y. 
CROSSLAND—LOOMIS—In Chillicothe, Mo., Jan. 1, by 
Dr. Albert Bushnell of Kansas City, Rey. George E. 
Crossland, pastor of Olivet Ch., Kansas City, and Lora 
Elmore Loomis of Chillicothe. ; 
HUCKEL—JOHNSON—In Montclair, N. J., Jan. 7, by 
Dr. A. H Bradford, Rev. Oliver Huckel, pastor of the 
Associate Ch., Baltimore, Md., and Elizabetir Frances 
Jobnson of Montclair. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the nottce. 

















BELCHER—In Newark Valley, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1901, 
Sidney Belcher, aged 78 yrs He was a Coristlike 
Christian, bad been a member of the Congregational 
church forty-three years, and a subscriber and most 

loyal friend of The Congrega:tonaltst for nearly half a 

tury. 

FREEMAN-—In Wakefield, Mass., Dec. 21, 1901, Eliza 
T., widow of Capt. Benjamin Freeman, aged 74 yrs , 3 
mos. 


PERRY—In Boston, Jan. 12, George B. Perry; a promi- 
nent citizen of North Adams and deacon for thirty 


ears of the Sy a church, aged 73 yrs. He 
Was father of Pres. A. T. Perry of Morietta Cobege. 
SPRAGUB —In Salem, N. Y¥., Jan.7, 2o:. E. P. Sprague, 
D. D., poy of Andover Seminary in 1867 and long 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in Salem. 
WHIPPLE—In Northboro, Jan. 7, Charlotte W. Stone, 
widow of the late Jolin Whi ple of Hamilton, 
yrs., 4 mos., and 18 dys. Mrs. prhipets was the last 
surviv original member of the Northboro Congre- 
gational church. : 
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Infants 
ood 


truly modifies the 


casein of the milk. 
Send for a free sample of Mellin’ s Food. 





Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 








Don’t tie the top of your 
{elly and preserve jars in 
eold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
ee, sure i , —by 
a n coating o: re 
Refined Paraffine. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
roof, ily applied. 
‘seful in adozen other 
yf ways about the house. 
Y Full directions with 
each cake. 
Sold everywhere. Made by 



















crops make more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 

crops and customers have 

grown greater. That's the 


secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. 
D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit 








EUROPE & ORIENT 


@ist Wear. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
arrangements. Terms reasonable. Organized 
and conducted 54 

and MRS. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.¥- 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending oD 
t ee new 

Splendid steamer “ Devonian,” Feb. 5; “ Cestrian,” 
Feb. 12, “ Winifredian,” Feb. 19; ‘ Philadelphian,” 
Feb. 26 ; *‘ Kingstonian ” (to London), Jan. 24; “ Iberian 
(to London), Feb. 2. 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, 
France, Holland and England 


FIFTH SEASON 


Miss Jeannie Evans, A iate Principal of Dana 
Alall School, Wellesley, Mass., and Mlle. Marie L. 
Reuche will conduct a limited ke of ladies 
abroad for the summer of 1902. Circular sent 0D 
application. References required. 


SUMMER TOUR IN EUROPE 


for young men, to include England and Continental 
countries. Conductor thoroughly familiar with Euro 
an travel and languages required ga references 
Very reasonable rates. Write for details 
A. G. MERRILL, Blair Hall, Blairstown, N. J. 


Fo all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Ri ds and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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The first pastor of the church was Rev. F. 
N. Zabriskie, D.D. Others who have served 
are: Rev. Messrs F. H. Allen, W. R. Lord, 
B. B. Sherman, M. M. Cutter, E. A. Robinson 
and Edward Norton. The growth, always 
steady and continuous, at no time has been 
more so than during the pastorate of Mr. 
Chase, who was called in 1899. The church 
is in every way prepared for larger and more 
distinguished services, NORFOLK. 


A Vigorous German Work in 
Nebraska 


Salem Church, Lincoln, recently dedicated 
a house of worship. A few months ago this, 
the third German church of our order, was 
organized with a membrship of seventy-six. 
Today it has 140 members. Its pastor is Rev. 
Andrew Suffa, recently come among us. The 
new church building cost $2,400, and is a 
monument of self-sacrifice and devotion. 
Dr. M. E. Eversz, superintendent of our Ger- 
man work, and two other Germans preached. 
Ata fellowship meeting Rev. F. C. F. Scherff 
of Muscatine, Io., preached, Superintendent 
Bross spoke in behalf of Nebraska Congre- 
gationalism, Rev. Messrs. Henkelmann and 
Schwab represented the German churches 
of Lincoln, and Rev. Messrs. Manss and 
Bullock the English-speaking churches. 

Members of this new church and of other 
local German churches have had an un- 
fortunate experience. A large number spent 
the summer in the beet fields of Indi- 
ana, and through dishonest employers were 
cheated out of their summer’s wages, and re- 
turned to Lincoln empty handed. “ Yet,” 
says Mr. Schwab, “thank God, our people 
have religion enough to keep sweet even 
though greatly wronged.”” They are an in- 
dustrious peopfe and their churches are a 
tower of strength in civic and temperance 
lines. By converting men, they keep them 
from the saloons. They are Russo-Germans, 
who emigrated in a body from Russia a few 
years ago because of religious persecution, 
and settled in Lincoln. M, A. B. 


Church Happenings 


ALBANY, N. Y., First.—By a recent death in the 
congregation $5,000 will come to the church. 

BRIDGEPORT, OT., Olivet.—A slight fire occurred 
Jan. 5 during the communion service, resulting in 
a damage of $50. The people quietly left the 
auditorium, but returned after the fire was out, 
and the service was resumed. Several persons 
who came to see the fire remained to worship. 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Two classes of young people 
have been organized for study and practice in 
missions. Rev. G. H. Beard, the minister, has 
begun a series of Talks with Young Men about 
Themselves, 








BUILT A MONUMENT 
The Best Sert in the World 


_ “A monument built by and from Postum,” 
isthe way Mr. J. G. Casey of Ayers, II], de- 
scribes himself. He says, “For years I was 
4 coffee drinker until at last I became a ter- 
rible sufferer from dyspepsia, constipation 
headaches and indigestion, and was ap ysical 
Toe different kinds of medicines I tried did 
hot cure me, but finally some one told me I 
must leave off coffee and take ap Postum 
Food Coffee. I was fortunate in having the 
new coffee made strictly accordiug to direc- 
tions, so that, from the start, 1 liked it. It 
has a rich flavor, and I made the change 
from coffee to Postum without any trouble. 
Gradually my condition changed. The old 
troubles disappeared and I began to get well 
again. My appetite became gt and [ could 
\gest food. Now I have m restored to 
Strength and health. Can sleep sound all 
hight and awake with a fresh and rested 
dy. Every one who meets me comments on 
my getting so fat and rosy. 
‘ Tam really a monument built by Postum, 
or I was a physical wreck, distressed in body 
and mind, and am now a strong, healthy man. 
i now exactly what made the change, it was 
Caving off coffee and using Postum. 
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CoveRT, MicH.—Members received during the 
present pastorate recently gave an enjoyable 
supper and sociable to the other members. The 
pastor, Rev. L. K. Long, is leading the church 
through the New Testament at the midweek 
meetings, taking up the books iu chronological 
order. 

HAMILTON, N. Y.—The Christmas service recently 
held was made interesting by the singing of a 
carol composed, both words and music, by the 
pastor, Rev. Herbert A. Jump, and dedicated to 
the primary department of the Sunday school. 
At the same service he read an original story. 

LOWELL, VT.—New Year’s evening the parsonage 
and barn were burned with almost total loss of 
contents, including cow, twenty-five cords of wood, 
clothing, books, and all the pastor’s personal 
effects, save a few articles offurniture. Insurance 
on parsonage, $609. No insurance for pastor, 
Rev. 8. F. Goodheart, who came to the field last 
June, bringing a bride. 

MARION, MAss.—Rev. H. L. Brickett is giving a 
series of lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated 
with a calcium light stereopticon. The large 
chapel is filled every Sunday evening. 

New HAVEN, Cr., United —The Men’s Club has 
announced a series of musical services for Sun- 
day evenings in which a choir of twenty-four 
trained singers will participate and a high class 
of music will be rendered. 

NEw MILFORD, CrT.—A beautiful Tiffany memorial 
window has been placed. It isin memory of Mrs. 
Dr. James Hine and is the gift of her son, Francis 
L. Hine, vice-president of the First Nationa] Bank 
of New York. 

PARIS HILL, N. Y.—A beautiful memorial com- 
munion table with linen furnishings has been 
presented by a son and daughter of Dea. and Mrs. 
Samuel B. Russell, long-time members. 

PENACOOK, N. H.—The Sunday school observed 
Decision Day Jan 5, when thirteen scholars indi- 
cated their purpose to lead a Christian life. 

Rockaway BrRac3#, L. L., is to build a $3,500 par- 
sonage. At the annual meeting a building fund 
was started with $325. 

WATERBURY, CT., Second.—Rev. J. G. Davenport 
has served twenty years as pastor. During that 
time the membership has nearly doubled, being 
now 1,097. As a mark of appreciation, his 
church at a recent gathering presented him with 
twenty $20 gold pieces. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ALLIS, WM. B., formerly pastor of Mayflower 
Branch of Plymouth Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Schenectady. Accepts, and has begun work. 

BAKER, ERNEST L.,Center Harbor, N.H., to North 
Weare. 

BARRETT, SAmM’L A., Hardwick Ch., Gilbertville, 
Mass., accepts call to Florence. 

BOLSTER, FRELON E., Millinocket, Me., to Presque 
Isle. 

CLARK, CHESTER M., Galesburg, Ill., to Plymouth 
Ch., Armourdale, Kansas City, Kan. Accepts. 
Cram, ELMER E., adds Swanville to Grey Eagle 

and Burtrum, Minn. 

Fitcu, WELLS H., Atchison, Kan., to Jamesport, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

HoGAN, HARDING K., Berea College, Ky., to Hope 
Ch., West Superior, Wis. Declines. 

INGHAM, J. EDWARD, Sherburne, Minn , to become 
superintendent of Kansas for the C. 8.8. and P.S. 
Accepts, and begins work Feb. 1. 

MARSHALL, HENRY, Eli Reno, Okl., to Fremont, 
Mich., where he had formerly served. Accepts 

May, THomas F., to Carbondale, Pa., where he 
has been supplying. 

MULLENEAUD, MRS. HANNAH M., Magnolia, Io., to 
devote her time to W. C. T. U. work. 

SHELDON, FRANK M., Greeley, Col., to become 
permanent pastor. Accepts. 

SINGLETON, J. H., Hayden, Col., to Villa Park Ch., 
Denver. 

VARLEY, ARTHUR, Bethel, Me., to Winslow. Ac- 
cepts. 

Ordinations and Installations 


SANDERS, FRANK K.., dean of Yale Divinity School, 
o. at First Ch., New Haven, Ct., Jan.6. Parts by 
Drs. E. P. Parker, T. T. Munger, G. P. Fisher, 
Newman Smytb, Rev. N. M. Calhoun. 


Resignations 

ANGELL, ERNEST E., E. Barre and Orange, Vt., 
withdraws resignation by advice of council, at 
unanimous desire of both churches. 

Cook, E. ALBERT, Algonquin, Ill. 

FURBISH, EDWARD B., Spencerport, N. Y., to take 
effect April 1. 

LYMAN, JOSEPH B., Brownington and Barton 
Landing, Vt., withdraws resignation and accepts 
call to remain another year. The church has 
granted him three months’ leave of absence. 


Dismissions 


BACON, WM. A., Shelburne Falls, Mass., Dec. 31. 
KNIGHT, WM. A., Central Ch., Fall River, Mass., 
Jan. 3. 


Continued on page 107. 
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HEART DISEASE 


Ninety Per Cent. of it Really Caused 
From Poor Digestion 


Real organic heart trouble is incurable, 
but scarcely one case in a hundred is 
organic. 

The action of the heart and stomach 
are both controlled by the same great 
nerves, the sympathetic and pneumo- 
gastric, and when the stomach fails to 





properly digest the tovud and it lies in 
the stomach fermenting gases are formed 
which distend the organ, causing pressure 
on the heart and lungs causing palpi- 
tation, irregularity and shortness of 
breath. 

The danger from this condition is that 
the continued disturbance of the heart 
sooner or later may cause real organic 
heart trouble. 

Furthermore, poor digestion makes the 
blood thin and watery and deficient in 
red corpuscles and this further irritates 
and weakens the heart. 

A most sensible thing to do for heart 
trouble is to insure the digestion and 
assimilation of the food. 

This can be done by the regular use 
after meals of some safe, pleasant and 
effective digestive preparation, like Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets which may be 
found at most drug stores and which 
contains the necessary digestive ele- 
ments in a pleasant convenient form. 

Thousands of people keep well and 
vigorous by keeping their digestion per- 
fect by observing the rule of taking one 
or two of these tab‘ets after each meal, 
or at least after each hearty meal. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain 
U.S. P. pepsin, diastase from malt and 
other natural digestives which act only 
on the food, digesting it perfectly and 
preventing acidity, gases, and the many 
diseased conditions which accompany a 
weak stomach. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
used you may know you are not taking 
into the system any strong medicine or 
powerful drug but simply the natural 
digestive elements which every weak 
stomach lacks. 

So widely known and popular have 
these tablets become that they are now 
sold by every druggist in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpDwarp & Son 
Queen Victoria St.. London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
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The Business Outlook | , 
Here is a bright boy in Crestline, Ohio. 
For the week now under review trade ad- In writing of . ang for THE SATUR- 
vices indicate an increase of irregularity, the BAY HVSNINS PORT OF Hees . 
main cause being weather conditions. The “When I saw your ad: 
distribution of heavy clothing, boots and vertisement I knew that 
shoes, and rubbers has been somewhat held there was a good chance 
in check by mild weather, but this is offset by piel hey Ponda ss Bo , I 
an increase in the wholesale demand for ; 
me rst ten copies easil 
spring goods. In fact, it is conceded that a then started to wor. , 
very large spring business has already been for new customers. My 
booked. In iron and steel activity is still the order has grown until ; L 
rule, although fuel shortage is causing some now sell more than sixty 
compulsory curtailment of production. The a week. 1! deliverall the ‘ 
export demand for iron and steel products is py ete las Friday, ged 
not as large as it would be if European coun- pata oe gat Stree Pan 
tries were not so generally suffering from com- to jotting biale copies I Bi 
mercial depression. As regards the cereal have earned about | 
markets, there has been a substantial growth $12.00 by taking yearly 
in speculation, which has shown itself in the subscriptions.’’ BI 
upward tendency of prices, notably in wheat. 
In spite of the general railroad activity, wih oe up bata so oo ‘ 
rate cutting is assuming rather serious pro- ‘ 
portions, but such rate cutting is stated to The Saturday ‘ 
arise from car shortage more than from any Evening Post 1 
other cause. Although not so active, the wool (of Philadelphia) Lk; 
market in Boston is very firm. Demand for A hactiamely getetel wad Mauch: mage, b 
leather here is large and quotations are fully zine, published weekly at & cents the copy. - 
maintained. For hides, the market is a trifle We will fernish you with tex sopies the y 
weaker. first week free of charge; you can then Pp 
With the new year, bringing with it a heavy on Se ae price tor as — ) 
return flow of currency to the financial cen- You can find many people who will be - 
ters, monetary rates have become quite easy. sind to patrontie = beat ey, and Ri 
In fact, all semblance of stringency is passed, liver it regularly at house, store or office. al 
and until around April prospects are for a zou can build up a regular trade in a T 
continuance of low rates. Gold exports are oe tay ase ca on an Gee . 
again foreshadowed, owing to the maturing |. oh gy oa roe 
~ or ron of oo agg a the fen, ter Fall Partlelary. poRemember laces th 
ondon and Paris markets. As regards spec- oe serene a eae ee le; 
ulation in Wall Street, it has fallen into the Rshed in ins typ Menjamin Franklin, and has the we 
rut of professionalism and prices are moved So popular that a hundred thousand mew sub- 
backwards and forwards within compara- sextbers ‘were erage iy famed inpess we 
tively narrow limits, the bulk of the transac- of: 
tions emanating from what is known as the The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia " wa 
room-trading contingent. With regard to the _ of 
outlook for stock speculation, sentiment is a 
somewhat less confident, but no serious break Hen 
is apprehended. In Boston all is dullness ton 
and apathy, copper stocks being neglected, ° ° ° ,e 25t 
but holding about steady. The Congregationalist and Christian World an 
Mr. 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 105.) 


Stated Supplies 

Horton, 8. E., Newport, Minn., at Fosston and 
McIntosh for three months, with a view to per- 
manency. 

FAIRBANKS, C. G., at Dawson and Tappan, N. D., 
for three months. 

Lewis, HENRY, of American Tract Society, New 
York, at River Edge, N. J., for a year, during ab- 
sence of Rev. H. W. Bainton in Wyoming. 

MESERVE, I. C., at Whitneyville, Ct. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BRIDGEPORT, OKL., 29 Dec., 25 members. Organ- 
ized by Rev. J. G. Lange. 


American2Board Appointments 


BEALS, LESTER H.,M.D., Grand Blanc. Mich., a 
graduate of Michigan University and its medical 
school,to Marathi Mission, India, as medical mis- 
sionary. Dr. Beals has been engaged in the Y.M. 
C. A. work at Madras, India. 

BELL, MIss DIADEM, Milton, Nova Scotia, to the 
West Central African Mission. Miss Bell has had 
large experience as teacher in the Provinces, and 
her support will be given by the women of the 
Quebee Branch Congregational churches. 

McCANN, JAMES H., and wife, fer the last three 
years in North China, connected with an inde- 
pendent mission, to North China Mission. Mr. 
McCann will be business agent. 

ORVIS, SUSAN W., now a teacher in the High 
School of Charleston, Ill., to western Turkey. 

Riccs, HENRY H., a graduate of Carleton College 
and a student in Auburn Seminary, to western 
Turkey. Mr. Riggs is grandson of the late Dr. 
Elias Riggs and son of Dr. Edward Riggs, now at 
Marsovan, the same mission. 

TUCKER, DR. AND MRS. FRANCIS F., graduates of 
the University of Nebraska and of medical col- 
leges in Chicago and now taking post-graduate 
work in that city, to North Chica. 


Personals 


ALDEN, CHAS. A., whose name appears in the list 
of ministers in the last Congregational Year-Book, 
was dropped from the Hudson River Association 
of New York by unanimous vote April 16, 1901. 
He is not now in regular standing in the Congre- 
gational ministry. 

HurRD, EDWIN T., and wife, celebrated at Gilman- 
ton lron Works, N.H., on Christmas Day, the 
25th anniversary of their marriage and the twelfth 
anniversary of their connection with that parish. 
The exercises included three original poems, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hurd received many gifts, includ- 
ing $53 in money. 


American Missionary Association Receipts 





Dec.,1900 Dec., 1901 
Donations, $13,994 79 $17,930.91 
Legacies, 3,940.00 1,964.07 
Tuition, 4,821.77 5,453.30 
Total, $22,756.56 $25,348.28 








HILL BROOK FARM 


The Owner Comments on Grape-Nuts 


A farmer with his out-of-door work might 
have reason to expect more than the average 
of good health if he would use proper food 
and have it well cooked, but many of them, in 
middle age, suffer torments from dyspepsia, 
pool following that a weakened nervous 

em. 

To show the value of a change in food we 
quote from a letter written ee Flagler, 
woe of Hill Brook Farm, Charlottesville, 


“T have spent a very considerable amount 
of money in trying to cure my stomach trouble 
with medicines, and have changed climate 
several times. About two = ago I was 
taken worse. My heart and kidneys gave me 
much trouble. I could not sleep nights. Was 
Very nervous, thin and discouraged. Finally 
I changed my food and began taking Grape- 
Nuts Breakfast Food. This agreed with me, 
and I thought I could see my way out, so I 
have stuck to Grape-Nuts for a year and a 
me Be gradually the old troubles have dis- 

have made splendid progress in health 
and strength, sleep well and can now doa 
g0ed day’s work for a man of fifty years. 

I know that Grape-Nuts caused the change, 
and although I am now able to use other food 
as I like, still I stick to Grape-Nuts because 
I know how it nourished. me, and besides, 
wife and I both like the food. 

She — nothing has helped her nérvous 
quem like Grape-Nuts. We buy the food by 
che. and are very enthusiastic in regard 

It is plain that nervous, worn-out people 
Tate” brought back to health by using Grape- 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


3 mos.ending 3 mos. ending 
Dec 900 Dec. 3 90 





31, 1901 
Donations, $35,124.45 $36,164 34 
Legacies, 12,638.91 10,883.25 
Tuition, 10,583.56 11,154.98 
Total, $58 346.92 $58,202.57 


Increase in donations, $1,039.89; in tuition, 
$571.42. Decrease in legacies, $1,755.66. 


Receipts of the A. B, C. F. M. 





Dec., 1900 Dec., 1901 

Donations, $54,709.38  $48,465.99* 
Legacies, 13,822.65 12,963.91 
968,532.03 $61,429.90 

4mos.1900 4mos. 1901 

Donations, $137,332.53 $164,737.09* 
Legacies, 32,698.34 23,615.31 
$170,030.87 $188,352 40 


* Not including receipts fer debt, 
The debt of the Board, Sept. 1, 1901, was $102,- 
341.38. Receipts, not included in the above state- 
ment, for the debt in December, are $1,858.60; 
and for four months, $35,412.59. 


Recent Accessions 


We have space for only those aggregating ten or more. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Haverhill, Mass., 

Y., New England, — 10 North, (hime ys 
Auburndale, Mas«., 1 10 Cleveland,O., Euclid 
Athens, Mich., — 12 Ave., 6 18 
Carthage, N. Y., 10 12 Omaha, Neb., First, — 19 
Bethel, Ct., — 13 Roslindale, Mass., 0 20 
Stockton, ‘al., — 18 Springfield, Mass., 
Putnam, Ct., 10 14 ‘irst, 10 24 
Somerville, Mass., Toledo, O.,Washing- 

Prospect Hitl, 11 16 _ ton > 27 42 
Spokane, Wn., Sec- Brooklyn, N. Y., 

ond, — 16 Bushwick Ave., — 44 
Amherst,Mass.,First, 7 17 Elgin, Il., First, 29 53 





Risibles 


CANDID 

Bridget (reading a silver wedding invita- 
tion): “‘ An’ faith, what do R. S. V. P. mane? 
Och, I’ve struck it. Rale silver vastly pre- 
ferred. The loike of that, now!” 


NO SIGN 


Dr. Jalap: 
please.” 

Patient: “O, doctor, no tongue can tell 
how badly I feel.” 


A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 


“Let me see your tongue, 


General (haughtily): “I went to the war 
and defended my country.” 

Statesman (wearily): “That’s nothing. I 
stayed at home and defended the war.” 


LOVE OF CITY 


“ Death,” he cried, in a loud voice, “ before 
dishonor.” Other citizens of Chicago stood 
aghast. ‘How lacking in public spirit!” 
they exclaimed, shuddering. For this was 
the year of the census, and death was not a 
thing to be thus lightly spoken of. 


NOT IN THE FAMILY 


An English tourist, who had left a water- 
proof on a train, went back to look for it. On 
asking the occupants of a third-class com- 
partment whether they had seen anything of 
a “mackintosh,” “Na, na,” one of them re- 
pl-ed, “‘ we’re a’ Macphersons here.” 


LEAVING IT TO THEM 


“Bruddern an’ sistahs,” began Parson 
White, “‘I hab heard many complaints erbout 
de length ob mah suhmons; soI hab decided 
on a reform. Hereaftah de collection will 
always be counted befo’ I begins mah suh- 
mon, an’—de smallah de collection, de longah 
de suhmon!” 


IT DOES NOT ALWAYS FOLLOW 


As a man entered a picture gallery the 
attendant tapped him on the shoulder, and, 
pointing to a small cur that followed him, said: 
“ Dogs are not admitted.” 

“That’s not my dog,” replied the visitor. 

** But he follows you.” 

“So do you,” replied the old gentleman 
sharply. The attendant growled, and removed 





Agony 
Sioux FA.Lts, 8. D., Feb. 18, 1901. 

“For 32 years I suffered constantly 
from protruding piles and finally had to 
abandon my trade of stone-mason. Four 
months ago I began using Pyramid Pile 
Cure, and before I had used up one 50c. 
box the disease had entirely disappeared 
and there is no sign of its ever returning, 
I am completely cured. F. Capps, 216 N. 
Minnesota Ave.” Sold by all druggists. 
50c. a box. Book, ‘Piles, Causes and 
Cure,” mailed free. Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 











FOR 25 YEARS 


19C2 
We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As a result 


1877 




















THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. . 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north Adams, Mass. 


























You 





thful Color, 
Prevents Dandruff & hair falling 
and $1.00 at Drug; 





Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cmcace 








Established 1859. 


J. §. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
= Undertakers =| 
= and Embalmers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... « 
. «+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


























Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 





the dog with entirely unnecessary violence. 
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Unequaled Silk Values 


The demand for Printed Silks has come earlier 
than ever this year, forcing us to order our Spring 
Importations at once. They comprise the latest 
weaves, choicest colorings and daintiest patterns 
for the coming season. A glance at this array 
of silks will satisfy you regarding values. 


2,500 yards rich Printed India Foulards; this is a beau- 
tiful quality; the creations are the par ex- 5 5 
cellence of the designer’s skill, worth 75c., for Cc 


2,500 yards Printed India Silk; this is not the plaid © 
pongee so widely advertised, but a genuine Twill 
Foulard Silk in selected patterns and designs, and 
cannot be duplicated, 23 inches Suasek worth 
59e., for Ce OE Ea ' 39c 











1,500 yards Printed Pongee, in choice nee 29 
and designs, special for the sale . C 


Black Silk Specials 
Worth For 
Black ‘“‘GUARANTEED” Taffeta . ... . 79 59¢ 
Black Peau de Soie, 24 in. wide . . .. . . $1.00 69¢ 


Black Silk Taffeta, 36 in. wide ..... . 1.35 98¢ 
Black Satin Brocade, new design .... . 1.25 98c 


Gilchrist Co. 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston 








‘JAN. 16 1902 








A Hint 


from an affectionate wife, mother or sister 
should bring a man to a prompt real'zation 
of the necessity of insuring his life for their 
benefit. We issue a policy just adapted to 
your needs. 


The Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 
of 
America 


STRENGTH OF 


John F. Dryden GIBRALTAR 
President 


Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 





Fill out this slip and send to us. 








Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 


























RAYMOND @ 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 





A SPECIAL PARTY WILL LEAVE BOSTON 
FEBRUARY 27, IN AN ELEGANT TRAIN OF 
VESTIBULED PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
WITH DINING CAR, FOR A THIRTY-FIVE 
DAYS’ TOUR THROUGH THE SOUTHERN 
STATES AND 


OLD MEXICO 


Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
places of histeric and picturesque interest in Mex‘co, including 
the Wonderful Tampice Division of the Mexican 
Central Railway, a Week in the City of Mexico, 
and a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera Cruz Railway. 





On the same date there will be a party for a 
seventy-two days’ tour through 


Mexico and California 


going via New Orleans and returniug via Colorado. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
§@#™ Send for our illustrated Mexico circular. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CQ. 


296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





PATRONS OF THE 


Old Carpet House 
JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


are reminded that the entire stock of Merchandise, 





Firm Name, Accounts, and Business have been 
consolidated with the 








John H, Pray & Sons Company 


Beginning January 1, 1902, all accounts are 











payable at the Pray Building, 658 Washington 
Street, nearly opposite Boylston Street. 

The following surviving partners and corps of 
salesmen have associated themselves with the Pray 
& Sons Company, and will be pleased to show 
their business friends and customers the same 
careful attention as in years past. 

WILLIAM H. BLODCETT. 
WALTER J. WELLINCTON. 
EDMUND E. STILES. 
JOHN D. BERRAN. 

SILAS P. CHASE. 


WILLIAM F. FITZGERALD. 
PHILIP J. BRANDON. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1902. 3 














